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.--for Teaching Electric Typing 


While electric typing is rapidly replacing 
manual typing, graduates for the next 10 
years must be able to switch back and forth 
between electric and manual typewriters, 
as found in most business offices. 


The REMINGTON® ELECTRIC typewriter, 
with its Speed Slope keyboard and Accuracy 
Touch, trains students to become not only 
skilled electric typists but skilled manual 
typists as well, because all their skill is trans- 
ferable without readjustment problems. 


The Speed Slope keyboard permits students 
to keep their fingers in the natural, curved 
typing position—no more awkward, stiff- 
ened fingers. Accuracy Touch lets them rest 
their fingers on the “home” keys without 
misfiring—no more “runaway” words, plus 
greater student accuracy. Write for R E8774, 
Room 1357, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


Meemington. 
DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 


Yearly subscri tion $3.50 (86. 00 for two years), payable in n advance. Entered as second class matter September 20, 1933 at the f post office 1 at East 
Stroudsburg, ng ag wy Od A., under the Act of March 3, 1879. THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION is published monthly 
October through May by Robert C. Trethaway, 34 North crystal St., East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania, U. S. A. Executive and Editorial Offices, 
512 Brooks Building, Wilkes- Barre, Pennsylvania, 
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Astonishing response from instructors across 
America tells us how greatly these new 
training aids help. This material does more 
than provide practice under office conditions. 
It makes students understand that business 
runs on interrelated systems, and their 
various forms and copies. With this broader 
grasp of business procedure, students are 
more capable beginners, better equipped to 
advance quickly—reflecting credit on their 
instructor. Prepared by DITTO in cooperation 
with The Foundation for Business Education. 
All 5 are FREE. Just mail the coupon. 


“COPIES—THE HEART OF MODERN BUSINESS” 
... Manual of office styled dictation material, complete with 
the normal interruptions and distractions which go with 
everyday office operation. Contains checking and 

straight-timed dictation material. 


“WHAT EVERY TYPIST SHOULD KNOW ABOUT COPIES IN OFFICE WORK” 
...@ four-page piece which has a pre-counted one, 
five and ten minute typing speed and accuracy test on the 
front page and rough typed material for putting into 

i final form on the inside. 


“LEARNING HOW TO OPERATE THE DITTO D-10" 

...a five-lesson, self-teaching manual, designed so that even 
below average students can readily learn the operation of the 
D-10 machine in relation to today's business needs. 


WALL CHART—D-10 OPERATING INSTRUCTIONS 
...@ beautifully illustrated, step-by-step instruction wall chart. 
Enables any student to produce good copies on first trial. 


? LETTERHEAD AND BILLHEAD MASTERS 
...4 Letterhead and 2 Bilihead designs pre-printed on 
DITTO Mastersheets ready for reproduction of up to 300 


T R Al N j N G Al D $ os more copies, as needed for student practice in typing 
that go beyond etters and invoices. 
the usual kind 


DITTO, Inc.,3478 
Ditto of Canada Ltd., Toronto, Canada « Ditto of Britain Ltd., 126/128 New Kings Road, Fulham, London, S.W.6, England 


Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation, please 
send me: My Name, Title 
(0 Copies—The Heart of Modern Business 


CO What Every Typist Should Know About Copies School 
in Office Work 


C0 Learning How To Use The DITTO D-10 Address. 
0 Wall Chart—D-10 Operating Instructions 
D Letterhead and Billhead Masters City 


@REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


County 
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This year, American business will invest in 
thousands of new Burroughs machines, all of 
which will need trained—but not necessarily 
experienced—operators. Obviously a chance 
for Burroughs-trained girls to pick and choose 
from many good job offerings! 


Just as businesses find Burroughs a sound invest- 
ment, so will your school. These machines combine 
a high degree of mechanical perfection with 
extremely low upkeep. What’s more, most students 
actually prefer learning on and operating these 
easily mastered machines. 


Get the facts about Burroughs business machines, 
courses and training aids. Call a Burroughs branch 
office near you, or write Burroughs Division, 
Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs 


Burroughs and Sensimatic—TM’s. 


WANTED 


FOR IMMEDIATE 
PLACEMENT 


Trained operators 
for the thousands 
of new Burroughs 
machines to be pur- 
chased by American 
business this year. 


Comprehensive training aids with all machines! 


Ten Key adding machine—easy- | Sensimatic accounting machine 
to-learn touch system! —fast, simple and accurate! 


, } Full Keyboard adding machine 
Calculators —quiet, easy operation | —with course in shortcut 
promotes skill and accuracy! addition! 
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Education 


USINESS teachers and their pro- 

grams of business education in 
secondary schools and colleges face 
a critical challenge in this dramatic 
and rapidly developing Space Age. 
This new issue to business teachers 
is only one phase of a total challenge 
to the soundness of the American ed- 
ucational system to test its purpose, 
quality, and attainment in service to 
the democratic ideals of our nation. 

President Eisenhower put the chal- 
lenge in pointed language in one of 
his addresses last fall when he ex- 
pressed the wish that every school 
board and every P-TA “make one 
single project their special order of 
business: to scrutinize your school’s 
curriculum and standards to see 
whether they meet the stern demands 
of the era we are entering.” 

The result of this statement, of the 
President’s four-year emergency 
program to meet crucial needs in 
American education, and of other re- 
cent stirring happenings has been to 
create tremendous concern among 
our thinking citizens throughout this 
country about the relative worth of 
our schools and colleges as compared 
to the educational systems of certain 
other nations. And this deep con- 
cern seriously involves business teach- 
ers and their programs in secondary 
schools and higher institutions in 
which major groups of students are 


specializing in business and business 
teacher education. 

The program theme of the recent 
convention in Indianapolis of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary- 
School Principals was, Secondary 
Schools for the New Era. One of 
the discussion groups at this conven- 
tion had as its topic, A Current 
Critical Issue in Secondary Educa- 
tion—Determining the Place of Sci- 
ence and Mathematics in the Com- 
prehensive Secondary-School  Pro- 
gram. As this place of science and 
mathematics is widely discussed by 
school and college administrators, 
teachers, government officials, boards 
of education, and other citizens, the 
same challenge will be put to the other 
areas of the curriculum. Business 
teachers increasingly will find them- 
selves confronted with a request to 
answer searching questions, such 
as: What is the proper place of busi- 
ness education in the comprehensive 
secondary-school program? What 
kind of business education should it 
be? Similar questions will be widely 
raised, also, about the business cur- 
riculum in colleges, universities, and 
teacher-education institutions. 

As business teachers wrestle with 
this difficult and involved situation in 
their local places of employment, 
they will need the strong and con- 
structive support of our professional 
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associations of business education, 
of our business teacher-education cen- 
ters, and of our leaders in the state 
departments of education. What 
plans and preparations are these ser- 
vice centers making to render needed 
help to local business teachers? Cali- 
fornia has completed a_ state-wide 
study of its business education prob- 
lems. What other states have simil- 
lar studies under way or are taking 
steps to do so? The U. S. Office of 
Education under the provisions of 
the Smith-Hughes Law is obligated 
“to make, or cause to have made, 
studies, investigations, and reports” 
dealing with “commerce and commer- 
cial pursuits and requirements upon 
commercial workers.” What studies, 
investigations, and reports does this 
national service center have that will 
assist business teachers of both office 
and distributive occupations to cope 
with pressing issues? 

At a regional meeting last month 
of business teachers at a business 
teacher-education center, two basic 
kinds of questions, among others, 
were asked by them. One set of ques- 
tions had to do with the curriculum. 
What business subjects should be 
offered to high school students to 
meet their needs? What evidence 
do business teachers have to sup- 
evidence 


port their points of view 
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that can be confidently put along- 
side of facts that support other 
curricular needs of the same _ stu- 
dents? How well prepared are busi- 
ness teachers in their full knowledge 
of the total curriculum needs of stu- 
dents — comprehensive knowledge 
that will be required to give unselfish 
and enlightened leadership for the 
entire educational program designed 
to serve vital interests of students 
and the nation? 

The second group of questions re- 
lated to the guidance program. The 
business teachers at this conference 
inquired, What is a sound guidance 
program in business education to as- 
sist both student who most likely will 
continue immediately their prepara- 
tion beyond high school graduation, 
and the much larger group of students 
who will enter full-time employment 
directly from high school? To what 
extent and in what ways should busi- 
ness teachers share in the school’s 
program of guidance? 

This fundamental issue of a good 
guidance program and of business 
teachers’ part in it will especially con- 
cern them if the President’s emerg- 
ency program in education is ap- 
proved by the Congress, and Federal 
grants are made to the states on a 
50-50 matching basis to determine, 
among other things, what are the apti- 


tudes of high school students. In 
this connection, Marion Folsom, Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, has said, ‘Probably more 
than 200,000 young people of high 
potential ability stop their education 
each year somewhere below the col- 
lege level. . . . The urgency of our 
times requires a greater effort to re- 
duce this tragic waste of critically 
needed talent.” 

It seems clear that the discovery 
and proper guidance of students of 
high potential ability should be for 
all kinds of constructive endeavor 
that are deemed essential to the main- 
tenance and advancement of our great 
country in fulfilment of its demo- 
cratic ideals—not alone for creative 
and practical endeavor in the areas 
of science and mathematics. A strong 
and enduring business economy is 
likewise vital to our national defense 
along with many other cogent forces 
of civilization that build national and 
international strength, character, and 
vision of human betterment. This 
idea has been tersely and wisely ex- 
pressed by Thomas E. Murray, con- 
sultant to the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Atomic Energy, “Not 
any one branch, but the whole range 
of cultural development is the source 
of freedom’s strength. Science and 
technology should have their proper 
place within the whole, but no more.” 
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For the finest typing preparation 


train your students on the IBM— 
the electric they’re most likely 


to use in business! 
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Today more and more businessmen are switching to electric type- 
writers because they're assured of better, more distinguished typing. 
And the IBM is the favorite by far! That’s why, for future jobs in 
the business world, student training on an 1BM is very important. 

And since the IBM is the simplest electric in design and operation 
—the most dependable in performance . . . teachers will be pleased 
with how it stands up under constant day to day use. 

Why not ask your IBM representative to tell you more about the 
superiority of the IBM Electric typewriter as a teaching instrument? 


ELECTRIC 
TYPEWRITERS 


— 
| From classroom to office, the switch is to electrics—and IBM is the favorite by far! 
oy. 
| IBM | 
this year IBM continues its leadership with its one millionth electric typewriter! wih . 


The FRIDEN CALCULATOR... fully auto- 
matic...everywhere known as The Thinking 
Machine of American Business. Easiest to 
learn on, most practical to teach on—because 
the Friden performs more steps in figure- 
work without operator decisions than any 
other calculating machine. In office after 
office this is the Number One automatic 
machine used for payroll calculations, in- 
voices, percentages, discounts, inventory, 


taxes, interest. 


will be working with in 


TODAY'S AUTOMATIC OFFICE 


Rent or buy from 


Send now for details of the helpful Friden Teaching Plan. 
No obligation, of course. Address Friden, Inc., 


San Leandro, California 
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The 10-key Natural Way FRIDEN ADDING 
MACHINE, the most efficient way to teach 
and learn addition. Patented keyboard fits 
and helps the hand. Visible Check window 
shows each item (for accurate work) before 
it is printed or added. Many more step- 
ahead features. Available as Model ABY 
with automatic stepover of multiplicand for 


rapid multiplication. 
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HOW MUCH PROFIT? 


ARNINGS of all corporations in 1957 have been 

estimated at something under twenty billion dollars. 
Out of this sum corporations pay about half to their 
stockholders in dividends. The rest is plowed back into 
the corporation in order to expand business and to make 
it a more efficient means of producing goods and services. 

Some economists, and most of the union economists, 
say that these profits are underestimated. They point out 
that businesses set up all kinds of “hidden reserves” into 
which they put money, and divert it from the so-called 
profit account. This notion shows a false conception of 


the processes of accounting. A reserve account is not 


hidden, and it certainly is not a cache of cash put aside 
for nefarious purposes. Reserves are deductions from 
profit to provide for costs which do not show up in the 
current year, but for which provision must be .made in 
some future fiscal period. 

As a matter of fact there is convincing evidence that 
corporation profits have been rather consistently over- 
stated :—possibly by as much as a third or even a half. 
In other words, quite a bit of the so-called “profit” can- 
not even be considered as profits, even though corpora- 
tions declare it as such and pay a full share of their 
taxes to the government on it. The reason for this is 
that our accounting procedures do not take into account 
the steeply increased price level during the severe infla- 
tion of the last ten years. Profits are available only 
after all expenses are paid. These expenses consist 
among other elements of paying for worn-out tools and 
equipment. Fixed assets may last ten, twenty, or even 
thirty years, but in the long run they must be replaced. 
Because of inflation corporations are not charging off 
enough to replace for wornout equipment. 

Provision for depreciation is based on original costs 
but when the corporation has to replace the machine it 
costs anywhere from two to three times as much. There- 
fore, some of the apparent profits must be devoted simply 
to maintaining the plant as it is at the present time. If 
railroads had to replace their equipment at the present 
time, their case would be not only as unfortunate as it is 
at present, but completely impossible. The only reason 
public utilities are in such good form is that their prob- 
lems of replacement occur very gradually. The basic 
equipment of public utilities lasts a long time, and 
therefore many well-entrenched public utilities do not 
need to worry about replacing a great deal of their equip- 
ment at much higher cost. A few industries, like the 
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observation 
and obiter dicta 


Herbert A. Tonne 
New York University 


oil industry, can take apparently adequate sums for de- 
pletion, but most business firms are not able to charge 
off the amount of depreciation that they really need. They 
should be able to take depreciation upon replacement 
costs rather than upon original costs. Naturally, the 
government would object to this because it would de- 
crease the amount of corporation tax. In terms of the 
need of government for income, this is entirely under- 
standable. 

This situation does not change the fact however that 
accounting records do not always show the present eco- 
nomic truth. They cannot and should not attempt to. 
For one thing, we do not know what future replacement 
costs will be. Therefore, after corporation profits—in- 
dividual incomes too for that matter—have been deter- 
mined, careful interpretation is needed to explain the 
meaning of the so-called profit. Much of the retained 
earnings that are kept in the business are used not so 
much to expand the business, but to maintain the plant 
and equipment at its present level and to pay for the 
increased cost of replacement assets. 

Business teachers have an important function to per- 
form in getting students to be aware of this situation. If 
we do to all business what the country is now doing to 
the railroads, we will soon find that our tremendous in- 
crease in productivity is going to dwindle to little or 
nothing. In fact the very small increase, possibly even 
negative situation in increased productivity in the year 
1957 may well be in part a result of the inability of cor- 
porations to replace depreciated equipment without ex- 
cessive intrusion upon so-called profit. 

A corporation profit of a little under twenty billion 
dollars seems a tremendous amount to the untutored per- 
son. It is a colossal amount in terms of any individual 
income. Nevertheless it is a very small proportion of 
total income to allocate as incentive for increased pro- 
duction in terms of a total economic productivity of over 
400 billion dollars and a net consumer income of far 
over 200 billion dollars. 

On the secondary school level, and even more on the 
collegiate level, we need to make students aware of this 
situation. The usual economics teacher is so concerned 
with showing the grasping nature of the corporation that 
he is rarely if ever willing to give students an awareness 
of the difficulties of profit-motivated enterprise in our in- 
flationary economy. 
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Developing 


HAT is an_ office machines 
course? Why is there a need for 
a machines course and what are to be 
the objectives of the course? What 
is involved in determining the phys- 
ical location and layout of the ma- 
chines laboratory ? 

Modern Business Calls for Modern 

Machines 

It is generally accepted that an 
office machines course should include 
instruction on basic office machines 
that are found in modern business. 
These would include ten-key and 
full-key adding machines, rotary and 
key-driven recording 
and transcribing machines, bookkeep- 
ing machines, and duplicating ma- 


calculators, 


chines. 


An Employable Skill 

Why a machines course? A course 
of instruction on these machines is 
valuable in preparation for future 
employment of any student, and 
offers excellent opportunities for fu- 
ture advancement on the job. Once 
on the job, the new employee has 
little or no time or opportunity to 
learn to operate new or additional 
machines other than those for which 
he was employed to operate. Busi- 
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a skill in the operation of modern office 


machines is valuable preparation for future employment. 


ness Officials have for years expected 
and demanded that new employees be 
prepared to operate the typewriter, 
and they are now expecting em- 
ployees to be prepared to operate 
standard business machines. This is 
borne out by the following statement : 

“Adding machines rank second only to 
typewriters in office use, the ratio being 
about two typewriters for every single add- 
ing or calculating machines in a business 
office. Practically every business office, 
even the smallest, is equipped with at least 
one machine for computing figure work. 
Most business offices, especially the larger 
ones, will have a variety of adding and cal- 
culating machines for computing the dif- 
ferent types of figure work. Trained secre- 
tarial employees should be able to add, sub- 
tract, multiply, and possible divide on the 
standard adding and calculating machines.”” 

A quick reference to the want-ad 
section of any newspaper will show 
that there is an abundance of initial 
jobs available for operators of all 
types of machines. Employers want 
trained typists and trained machine 
operators. 


How Far Do We Go 
The objectives of an office ma- 
chines course have been recognized 
and well stated by Juanita Rauch.? 
The objectives as listed by Rauch 
are as follows: Proficiency basis— 


Turning out operators who can hold 
down a machines position without 


further training. Semi-Proficiency 
basis—Know one machine fairly well, 
and have a general knowledge of the 
others. Acquaintanceship basis—A 
general knowledge of all the machines 
and not a proficient operator of any. 


Physical Factors 

After determining what an office 
machines course should be and what 
its objectives are, then it should be 
decided where the machines labora- 
tory should be located, and what 
should constitute the physical factors 
of the machines laboratory. These 
factors would include amount of floor 
space, lighting, color schemes of 
walls, ceiling, floor, and desks, types 
of tables and/or desks, arrangement 
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MACHINES 


Joseph F. Specht 


Georgia State College for Women 
Milledgeville, Georgia 


of desks and equipment, and the num- 
ber and types of machines to be 
placed in the machines laboratory. 
The amount of floor space and the 
number of machines to be purchased 
would be determined by the antici- 
pated maximum number of students 
enrolled per class period. Personal 
experience indicates that a rectangu- 
lar area 24 feet by 36 feet will con- 
veniently meet the requirements of 
twenty students a class period. 
Adequate lighting for a machines 
laboratory probably should be based 
on the standards of modern offices. 
On this basis, adequate lighting for 
the office machines laboratory would 


require a minimum of 50 foot- 
candles. 
“Lighting engineers, after thorough 


study, have established certain standards 
for office seeing tasks. For difficult tasks 
(auditing, accounting, business machines 
operation, transcribing, stenographic work, 
tabulating, bookkeeping, drafting, sorting, 
designing, detailed desk work, and statisti- 
cal work) 50 foot-candles should be pro- 
vided.” 

The method of lighting, direct, in- 
direct, semi-direct, semi-indirect, will 
determine to a extent the 
color scheme of ceiling, walls, and 
floor. If a type of indirect lighting 
is selected, the ceiling surface may be 
of a light, non-glare but reflective 
color. Rough texture walls and ceil- 
ing will eliminate or reduce glare. It 
is obvious that dark color walls or 
floors absorb light, whereas light color 
surfaces reflect light. The local power 
and light company is an excellent ref- 
erence for specific information per- 
taining to quantity and quality of 
light requirements. 


certain 
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Machine desks and table heights 
range from 26 to 30 inches. Twenty- 
seven or twenty-eight inches seem to 
be a satisfactory height. The thick- 
ness of the machine will bring the 
height of the machine to 30 inches 
which appears to be a comfortable 
working height. With the use of ad- 
justable height chairs, the 30-inch 
working height is a reliable standard 
in selecting machine desks or tables. 

For machines classroom work, a 


desk surface area of 720 square 
inches (36 inches by 20 inches) 
would probably provide adequate 


working area with most office ma- 
chines. To reduce eye-strain and 
provide proper lighting conditions, 
the desk surface would need to be of 
non-glare but slightly reflective tex- 


ture. The conference type table 


lends itself ideally to office machines 
laboratory use. A conference table 
with a working area 40 inches by 72 
inches will accommodate four ma- 
chines stations. In the machines lab- 
oratory as well as in many office sit- 
uations a table will serve the same 
purpose as that of an expensive desk. 
This fact is pointed out by Hicks and 
Place. 

“For most purposes an expensive desk is 
not necessary; as a matter of fact, there 
are few operations in the average office 
where a simple table would not be more 
satisfactory than a desk. If tables are sub- 
stituted for desks, where their use is prac- 
tical, a great economy will result.’”* 

It is generally recommended that 
work stations face away from direct 
light source. There appears to be less 
work distraction where work stations 
are arranged so that students are not 
facing each other. However, it is not 
always possible from a practicable 
standpoint to arrange all work sta- 
tions so that none will face each 
other. 

Select and Purchase 

After the physical factors of the 
machines laboratory have been de- 
termined, then plans can be made for 
the purchase of the proper machines. 
In planning the purchase of these ma- 
factors should be 


chines, certain 


taken into consideration. First, it 
should be determined as near as pos- 
sible where the students are most 
likely to find employment. Then, 


The latest fashions or the latest design in office machines is thrilling 
to this office machines student. The new ten-key adding machine is 
obviously well received. 
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survey those businesses, industries, 
or government agencies to determine 
what machines are in use. 

Considering our present mobile 
population, certain machines cannot 
be disregarded even though there may 
be few or none in use in the immedi- 
ate employment area. After it has 
been determined what machines and 
in what quantity they are used in the 
community, then the decision must 
be made as to how many different 
types of machines are desirable for 
the office machines laboratory. Sec- 
ond, the different brands of each of 
the types to be purchased must’ be 
determined. 

After the types of machines have 
been decided upon and the number 
of different brands of each type, 
then the next point to consider in the 
purchase of a particular machine is 
the availability of repair service. In 
considering repair service, contracts 
versus individual repair charges 
should be taken into consideration. 
Probably it is better to have only the 
more intricate equipment under con- 
tract. Most schools could not afford 
to have all of their machines under 
maintenance contract. Another ques- 
tion is Whether used machines or new 
machines should be purchased. 

Should machines be rented or pur- 
chased? The advantages of renting 
is that new machines are always in 
use, there is no maintenance problem, 
and in many instances the rental may 
be applied to the purchase price. 

The disadvantages in renting are 
that money has to be reappropriated 
each year for rental; machines are 
never owned. Also, possibly there 
should be old machines as well as new 
models of equipment in the class- 
room, since not all offices will have all 
late model machines in use. Perhaps 
it could be recommended that out- 
right purchase of machines in most 
instances is a desirable choice. 

What should be the procedure in 
purchasing machines? First, obtain 
all the facts before approaching the 
comptroller, business manager, prin- 
cipal, or whatever school official has 
this responsibility. 

Know the specific machine wanted, 
its cost, advantages and disadvantages 
of purchasing this machine over some 
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other machine, and the comparison of 
the cost of this machine with that of 
a similar model. How are these facts 
to be obtained? Call in machine 
salesmen or visit the showroom of 
several office machines agencies, view 
a complete demonstration of each 
agent’s machine. Discuss the merits 
of a particular machine with some 
business associate who has one in 
use. Make a choice only after these 
demonstrations and discussions. 
Salesmen will not try to:-over-sell their 
product, but they firmly believe theirs 
is the best machine of its kind. The 
decision to buy should be made by 
the purchaser, not the salesman, after 
all the facts have been assembled. 


Plan of Instruction 

Now that the types and number of 
machines have been decided upon, the 
cost determined, and the equipment 
purchased, the method of teaching the 
use of the equipment has probably 
been governed throughout in the de- 
cision on purchasing the machines. 
That is, the battery plan has been 
adopted or ruled out as impractical, 
depending upon the number of ma- 
chines of a certain type that have 
been purchased. The battery plan of 
teaching is usually interpreted as the 
method of teaching all the students 
at one time—the use of identical ma- 
chines. This method is quite expen- 
sive if a variety of machines is to be 
taught. Another method of teaching 
is the rotation plan. This is de- 
scribed by Nicks and Ruegg as fol- 
lows: 


“A plan whereby a class is divided into 
two or more groups working independently 
on different units of instruction, and mov- 
ing at scheduled time from one unit to 
another. It is most often associated with 
the teaching of office machines and self- 
instructing. units of work such as 
filing ...’” 


Carrying the rotation plan a step 
further, it can be combined with the 
battery plan. Under this plan there 
would be groups of like machines, 
two, four, or six machines of each 
type; groups of students would ro- 
tate from one group of machines to 
another. 

Method of Teaching . 


The instructor would give basic in- 
struction on each machine to the be- 
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ginning students, and later let the 
students who are qualified give fun- 
damental instructions to new students 
on machines just completed. The in- 
structor would then follow up this 
instruction as time and need permit. 
The instructor should constantly cir- 
culate among the students observing 
techniques used in operating the ma- 
chines, giving corrective advice where 
needed, and prevent delays in student 
work due to machine or problem 
difficulty. 

The attitude and work habits of 
the instructor, which are evident daily 
in the classroom, play an important 
part in the success of the office ma- 
chines course. To teach or reflect 
organization, the instructor should 
have definite, well-organized plans 
and outlines for the students. To cre- 
ate an interest and a desire to learn, 
the instructor should be vitally inter- 
ested in each student’s progress, and 
know the field so well as to inspire 
each student to attain maximum 
knowledge and skill. 


Now Is The Time 

New building programs and expan- 
sion of classroom facilities through- 
out the country, increased federal, 
state, and local financial support bring 
to the forefront the dire need for 
modern long-range planning for 
proper and adequate classroom facili- 
ties. As much as any other, the ma- 
chines laboratory requires scientific 
planning and layout. The opportunity 
for planning and seeing these plans 
become realities is now. Let us hope 
advantage can be taken of this op- 
portunity. 
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Let’s Challenge 
All Shorthand Students 


“Students are challenged to write shorthand at speeds that are 


Jasper J. Sawatzky 
Buhler Rural Unit School 
Buhler, Kansas 


F yours is a typical elementary 
shorthand class, you have probably 
found that as the year progressed, 
the differences in the ability of your 
students to take dictation increased. 
Perhaps you met the problem by dic- 
tating at various speeds so that those 
students who were unable to get the 
faster speeds could, at least, have the 
satisfaction of getting the slower 
speeds reasonably well. At the same 
time, the better students were bored 
by the slower speeds, but were chal- 
lenged at the more rapid speeds. In 
both of the above situations, almost 
half of the class will be unable to keep 
up with the dictation and the other 
half will not be challenged with the 
slow rate of dictation. This is a 
problem that is typical of most class- 
room situations ; yet, it is more acute 
in a skill subject such as shorthand 
where the entire class works as a 
group, at least during the first year’s 
instruction. 


Early Division By Ability 
A method that I have used success- 


especially planned for their abilities . . 


. low enough so that 


everyone has the feeling of achievement . . . high enough for 


motivation.” 


fully for the past few years which 
has at least in part remedied differ- 
ences in students’ abilities follows: 
Soon after the second semester of 
shorthand has begun, I divide the 
class into two groups. Students are 
separated according to their ability 
to take unpracticed new material for 
two minutes and transcribe it with 
at least 95 percent accuracy. Early in 
the second semester I begin dictating 
these two-minute tests of new mate- 
rial starting at 50 words a minute. 
As they pass the 50-word level they 
progress to the 60. Last spring, for 
example, during the twelfth week of 
school, the slower group consisted of 
students who were attempting to pass 
writings at the 50-, 60-, or 70-word 
levels. The faster group at that time 
consisted of the students who were 
attempting to pass the 80- and 90- 
word tests and who had already 
passed all of the preceding speed 
levels. The class had an enrollment 
of 26 students, approximately half of 
whom were in each group. Two- 


minute writings are used, inciden- 
tally, because less time is involved 
in the dictation of the tests and much 
less time is used in grading them. 
The saving of time on grading tests 
allows additional time for dictation 
practice in class. 

In dividing the class into different 
ability groups, one does need an ad- 
ditional classroom. I am fortunate 
in this respect since I have a typewrit- 
ing room adjoining the shorthand 
room. Half of the class is asked to 
move into the typewriting room while 
the other half of the class remains in 
the shorthand room. A tape recorder 
is an essential machine in this plan. 
A tape is dictated in advance, usually 
the preceding day following class as- 
signments. On this 30-minute tape, 
material that includes the general vo- 
cabulary of the next speed tests is 
dictated. 


Organized Taped Presentation 
This is what is contained on each 
tape: First, a preview of outlines is 
presented by spelling the outline by 


Mr. Sawatzky dictating to the 60-70 speed group in the ad- 


\ A student writing outlines for the 80-90 speed group from the 
joining room. 


tape recorder. 
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sound. A good student from the 
group that is working with the ma- 
chine these outlines on the 
chalkboard while they being 
spelled. This enables the slower stu- 
dent to see the outline as well as to 
hear it spelled to her from the tape 
Enough time is allowed to 


writes 
are 


recorder. 
enable the students to write the out- 
several times. Second, one- 
minute ‘‘takes”’ dictated four 
times, each time at a different speed. 
The slower group, for example, 
would have the material dictated at 
60, 70, 80, and 90 words a minute. 
Three “takes” are dictated in this 
manner. Third, the entire letter is 
dictated at 75 words a minute. 


lines 
are 


The faster group that was men- 
tioned previously would have had the 
letters dictated at speeds ranging 
from 80 to 110 words a minute. This 
group would have had the final 
“take” dictated at 95 words a minute. 

While half of the class has been 
working directly from the tape re- 
corder, the other half of the class has 
been working directly from the teach- 
er in the adjoining room. The fol- 
lowing day, the groups switch. The 
faster group works from the machine 
while the slower group works directly 
with the teacher. Of course, another 
tape will be dictated in advance for 
the faster group. 


Teacher Planning 


Actually, it does not require an ex- 
cessive amount of time spent in dic- 
tating by the teacher after school 
since a tape can be used several 
times. I seldomly use the same tape 
for more than three practices. If, 
for example, our next speed test 
would cover the topic of insurance, 
the letters dictated on the tape record- 
er would be on the same topic. By 
alternating the groups, each group 
would spend two days with the ma- 
chine and two days with the instruc- 
tor. This would allow the remaining 
fifth day of the week to be spent tak- 
ing two-minute tests. Generally, it 
is best to vary the routine the follow- 
ing week by spending time on theory 
review. Later in the second semester, 
typewriter transcription can be intro- 
duced each alternating week. In this 
way, students have the opportunity to 
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pass the next speed area every two 
weeks. Thus, the teacher needs to 
spend only one hour dictating new 
tapes outside of class for this two- 
week period. 


Discipline? 

How is discipline? Actually, the 
students enjoy this plan so well that 
I have experienced no difficulty with 
student conduct. I can glance into 
the adjoining room if I care to do so 
in order to see what is occurring. 

The results of this method of 
challenging all of the students are ex- 


cellent. The achievements in speed 


are quite good. Usually, all of the 
students will pass the 50-word level, 
and a few students will pass the 90- 
word level by the end of the second 
semester. Since five-minute writings 
were used in previous years, it is too 
early to tell whether this plan is su- 
perior to previous teaching proce- 
dures. 

Best of all, students are challenged 
to write shorthand at speeds that are 
especially designed for their abili- 
Speeds are set low enough so 
that everyone has the feeling of 
achievement and high enough to 
motivate the best of students. 


ties. 


typewriter 
mystery 


In the February issue of this magazine directions were given for constructing a 
design on the typewriter. This is a typewriter game originated and copyrighted 
by Julius Nelson, sponsor of the artistic typing contests. 

If you followed those directions the result should be the design pictured below. 


Directions for constructing another design will be printed in the next issue. 
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WHAT 
TYPE 
IMPORTANT, 
100 


“What is the mind doing while 
one is typing?” 


Wayne Baty 
University of Southern California 
Los Angeles, California 


YPEWRITING in the junior and 

senior high school can be more 
than just a skill class. It can be a 
class in which knowledge is recorded ; 
it can be a class in which knowledge 
is gained. Typing skill comes as the 
result of practice; both the skill and 
the practice can be a cause of further 
growth—if we recognize that (1) 
students do know what they are typ- 
ing, (2) students “learn by wholes” 
in the typing class, too, (3) interest 
is still of primary importance, even 
in the typing room, and (4) students 
can profitably share in planning 
practice materials. 


Students Know What They Are Typing 

“Let’s type the paragraph about 
Will Rogers. I’ve always been inter- 
ested in him.” What experienced 
typing teacher has not heard a simi- 
lar comment? Students may express 
a desire to practice on a certain page 
because it is easy, but do they care 
a great deal for writing materials be- 
cause of their syllabic intensity, 
balanced-hand words, difficult words, 
etc.? Instead, they often prefer a 
certain typing exercise because of 
what it is about. And they do know 
“what it is about” if the material con- 
tent is significant or interesting. 

There are several paths to the 
brain. Assume that the content of 
typing material contains an idea 
worth remembering. A typist pre- 
views it and practices difficult words, 
he reads with his eyes just before he 
types, his fingers feel those words 
as they are being typed, his lips may 
be speaking the words as they are be- 
ing typed, he reads them again when 
the paper is checked, he repeats the 
whole process. Is it possible not to 
stamp the idea on the brain? 

What is the mind doing while one 
is typing? Sure, part of it is com- 
manding those fingers; but is this a 
full-time job? Have you ever had 
the experience of letting your mind 
wander while you were typing only to 
“wake up” near the bottom of a per- 
fectly typed page? You could have 
been thinking of the material content ; 
but, since it had no particular appeal, 
your higher mental processes just 
delegated the typing problem to the 
lower and took a trip to the golf 
field. 


Is the higher order in the mind 
available for learning while typing is 
being done ? 

The executive in the office dele- 
gates the routine jobs; he takes care 
of the discretionary ones. If the pri- 
mary goal of typewriting instruction 
is to develop speed and accuracy, we 
are exercising our eyes, our muscles, 
our reflexes, but we may be leaving 
the “executive” part of the brain un- 
employed. After the keyboard and 
the fundamental operations of the 
machine have been automatized, the 
mind will naturally let our old friend 
“habit” take over the chores of stim- 
ulus and response. When the mind 
is free to comprehend the content of 
the material that is being type, is 
the content such as to be worthy of 
the honor ? 

We all want typists who know 
what they are typing. All business 
teachers have heard stories of typists 
and stenographers who recorded ob- 
vious errors without knowing it— 
errors in spelling, grammar, mathe- 
matics, etc. From such _ incidents, 
many have drawn the conclusion that 
typists are too occupied with mechan- 
ical manipulation to be conscious of 
content. 

Instead, it may be more correct to 
conclude that the typists haven’t felt 
a need for observing content. Per- 
haps we should stress the importance 
of the message itself. Maybe too 
much of our typing material in school 
has been too dry, too unimportant. 
No wonder the “chain of command” 
in the brain has been content to let 
the “privates” (fingers) do all the 
work! 


Students Learn By Wholes In Typing 

Typewriting is just one of the tools 
of communication. The major part 
of our learning is in this area. Are 
we making the most of the opportuni- 
ties to learn through typwriting ? 

Let’s teach students to use type- 
writing as a tool in solving actual 
school problems. Our social studies 
courses, for example, stress the stu- 
dent-need problems approach. Re- 
cording of information is one phase 
of the process. If a child recognizes 
the machine as an aid in solving his 
own immediate problems, he'll be 
more motivated to use it well. Why 
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not let our typing students spend 
more class time in typing up notes 
from some other class, in outlining 
notes from reference material, in typ- 
ing reports ? 

To succeed in typing is to enhance 
progress in other subjects. If we 
can so arrange our teaching that stu- 
dents draw this conclusion for them- 
selves, we can forget about spending 
more time in dreaming up extrinsic 
motivating devices. It won't be 
necessary. A pupil wants to learn 
proper spacing, paragraphing, foot- 
noting, etc., when he’s turning in that 
essay in English or sending in a 
news item for the school paper. And, 
he wants to type his letter of appli- 
cation perfectly. The very nature of 
what he types can be a primary fac- 
tor in making him want to type bet- 
ter. And, if he wants to, he will. 
Typing makes its contribution to 
other phases of learning; other 
phases of learning, by virtue of ma- 
terial content, make their contribu- 
tion to typing—if that content is of 
any significance and if it is interest- 
ing. 


Interest Is Of Primary Importance 

A typist is not just typing; he is 
typing something. If that something 
is of no interest to him, if it is of no 
significance, if it is not related to 
something he knows or wants to 
know, how can he really care whether 
it is typed quickly or accurately? 
The message is, after all, the reason 
for typing. If the author of the 
typing materials has thrown content 
to the winds in order to achieve syl- 
labic intensity, rhythmical pattern, 
etc., can we not expect the typist to 
do typing that is commensurate with 
the writing—mediocre? Why would 
a student really want to do a perfect 
job of typing words that have no 
consequence ? 

If a student is interested in what 
he is typing, if he regards it as im- 
portant, he will be more likely to 
make an accurate copy. That which 
a student has composed himself may 
seem much more important to him 
than some straight-copy material 
from a typing text. He doesn’t want 
his reader to be detracted by erasures, 
poor spacing, spelling, etc. ; therefore, 
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he puts forth his best effort. Or, sup- 
pose a student has occasion to type 
a copy of Longfellow’s “Song of 
Life.” It would be a shame to clutter 
it with mistakes. ‘Anything written 
so perfectly should certainly be typed 
perfectly,” may well be a student’s 
reaction. And, typing such an exer- 
cise can be mentally stimulating—not 
just another exercise for the eyes and 
fingers. 

“I was typing fast because | 
wanted to finish the story before time 
was called.” Did you ever have that 
comment from a_ student? That 
comment (along with greater speed) 
is more likely to come when a stu- 
dent is copying from material in 
which he is genuinely interested. But, 
do our students get a chance to ac- 
quire this interest? 


Students Should Share In 
Determining Practice Materials 

Teacher-pupil planning has its 
merits in typing classes as well as in 
social studies classes. This is not to 
say that all typing exercises should 
be discussed and determined by the 
students and teacher. Particularly at 
the beginning of the first-semester 
course, When the primary interest is 
to learn the keyboard, there is a need 
for specially written exercises. At 
this stage of the learning process, the 
content of the typing materials can 
well be sacrificed (if need be) for 
syllabic intensity, stroking patterns, 
balanced-hand words, words contain- 
ing double letters, etc. But after the 
keyboard has become automatic, 
after the initial enthusiasm for a new 
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discipline has begun to wane, re- 
newed interest can be generated 
through giving the students a voice in 
determining what shall be typed. 
Our students may not know what 
pragmatism means, but they will like 
typewriting for what it helps them 
to do. They’re bound to be interested 
in typing materials that are actually 
going to be used—personal letters, 
school reports, announcements, class 
notes, speech outlines. Some may 
like to copy good literature; others, 
historical facts and figures. Most 
students like to copy material about 
famous men in action. Materials 
containing information on grammar, 
spelling, punctuation, syllabication, 
and paragraphing can be supplied for 
those who have need or interest. The 
list could be extended indefinitely. 


Summary 

Observation and experience indi- 
cate that students are aware of what 
they type. Therefore, the material 
typed should be educative. 

Typing is learned better when stu- 
dents can actually see how it helps 
them to gain and record knowledge 
—when interest has been achieved. 
More interest, and consequently more 
accomplishment, is achieved when 
teacher and pupil determine the con- 
tent of material to be typed. 

Students like typing; it’s different. 
But they could like it better—if the 
message typed actually seemed impor- 
tant. The typing period can be one 
in which students learn to type, type 
what they learn, and learn what they 
type. 


For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their questions, 
THE JouRNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 


Many of our readers have heard this question : 


Can you suggest an activity for my 


Turn to the last page of this magazine and read what Harry Lashmet 


distributive education club or class? » > 


has to say about such an activity. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF MACHINE 
BOOKKEEPING Part 


Nicholas J. Cornelia 
Bayonne High School 
Bayonne, New Jersey 


“Whenever machine-bookkeeping is 
made a part of the business machines 
course, it should stress those under- 
standings and appreciations which 
will enable a trainee to adjust quick- 
ly and economically to the varied re- 
quirements of the firm for which he 
may work.” 


MARCH, 1958 


N the course of this study, the em- 
ployers interviewed were asked to 
express an opinion on the relative 
value of the accuracy and the speed 
with which machine-postings were 
made in their offices. Without ex- 
ception, all placed a higher evaluation 
on accuracy than they did on speed. 
Only one of the offices visited kept 
an accurate written record of the 
posting speed of its operators. The 
posting speed ranged from a low of 
253 postings per day for a beginner 
to a high of 737 postings per day for 
an experienced operator. Nine em- 


ployers estimated that their operators 
completed from 2,500 to 10,000 post- 
ings per month; but because the op- 
erators performed many other office 
tasks in addition to machine-posting, 
they could not estimate the daily or 
hourly output. The remaining em- 
ployers could not or would not even 
estimate the posting speed of their 
bookkeeping machine operators. The 
average employer was content to let 
each operator work at the speed that 
gave him the highest posting output 
with the highest degree of accuracy. 

The operators interviewed in this 
study were timed for a five-minute 
interval to determine the number of 
postings they could complete in that 
time. The posting speed of bookkeep- 
ing machine operators who posted to 
one ledger form involving the use of 
the multiple posting short cut ranged 
from a low of 12 postings to a high 
of 25. The median was a speed of 
15.5 postings for,a five-minute inter- 
val. 

The posting speed of bookkeeping 
machine operators who posted to 
both ledger and statement forms in- 
volving not more than eleven separate 
operations and including the use of 
the multiple posting short cut ranged 
from a low of 8 to a high of 20 post- 
ings for a five-minute posting inter- 
val. The median was 11.5 postings. 

The posting speed of bookkeeping 
machine operators who posted to 
bookkeeping forms having special 
columns requiring between 13 to 17 
separate operations ranged from a 
low of 5 postings to a high of 10 
postings for a timed five-minute in- 
terval. The median was 9 postings 
for a five-minute run. 

Because the speed of posting was 
affected by the number of multiple 
postings, the number of machine op- 
erations, the variety and legibility of 
the posting media, the working condi- 
tions, and the operating speed settings 
for a given machine, no usable gen- 
eralizations about production stand- 
dards were made. Some indication 
of acceptable on-the-job standards 
can be gleaned from the fact that the 
medians for the three classes of ma- 
chine-postings listed above ranged 
from a low of 9 to a high of 15.5 
postings for a five-minute interval. 
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For training purposes, the average 
speed requirements of the bookkeep- 
ing manufacturers’ training centers 
give some indication of the acceptable 
posting speed standards for trainees. 


The training center supervisors in- 
terviewed in this study indicated that 
a posting speed that would enable a 
trainee to complete 100 debit post- 
ings and 35 credit postings to 75 or 
more accounts and to take a trial bal- 
ance in one hour or less (preferably 
less) would qualify that trainee for 
a beginning machine-posting job. 
The results of this study, however, 
revealed that success as a bookkeep- 
ing machine operator was dependent 
upon more than the ability to ma- 
chine-post at a given rate of speed. 
Both the employers and the employees 
interviewed stressed that the trainee 
should have a thorough understand- 
ing of the business situations that 
created the transactions which were 
summarized by the postings. Many 
also stressed the importance of de- 
veloping in the trainee those attitudes, 
habits, and personality traits which 
contribute so much to the trainee’s 
usefulness as an efficient office work- 
er as well as a bookkeeping machine 
operator. Efforts to find an evalu- 
ative, on-the-job standard by which 
to measure a trainee’s achievements 
in this area, however, were unsuccess- 
ful. While practically all the employ- 
ers interviewed confidently stated 
that a trainee’s achievements in the 
area of personality development, un- 
derstandings, and appreciations con- 
tributed more to an operator’s suc- 
cess on-the-job than did his mastery 
of the mechanical operation of the 
machine, they could not produce or 
describe adequately a yard stick by 
which to measure these achievements. 


Implications for Instruction Purposes 

Even though the employer could 
not supply a usable standard by which 
to measure a trainee’s achievement in 
the non-machine operation portion of 
a machine-posting course, he certainly 
pointed up the need for some train- 
ing in this area. An analysis of the 
employers’ recommendations for the 
improvement of machine-bookkeep- 
ing training pin-pointed some instruc- 
tional implications. Many employ- 
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ers believed that only certain tempera- 
ments could cope successfully with 
the monotonous, repetitive require- 
ments of machine-posting. A short, 
exploratory course in adding, list- 
ing, and calculating machines should 
be a prerequisite for machine-posting 
training. A joint teacher and trainee 
evaluation of the individual’s accomp- 
lishments and mental reactions to the 
rigid accuracy requirements and the 
monotonous, repetitive nature of the 
exploratory assignments should fur- 
nish an excellent basis for determin- 
ing whether the trainee has the re- 
quired temperament. 

Another implication of this study 
was that a machine-bookkeeper should 
have a knowledge of the business 
procedures followed in processing 
the posting media he works with be- 
fore and after he has posted from it. 
For example, a machine-bookkeeper 
has to “age” outstanding balances in 
customers’ accounts periodically. A 
knowledge, on the acquaintanceship 
level, of the economic principles used 
and the research conducted by the 
credit department in establishing a 
customer’s credit rating help him to 
appreciate the importance of the 
statements he prepares. The feeling 
of accomplishment that follows cre- 
ates a favorable mental set for a bor- 
ing and very exacting job. Instead 
of rebelling against the credit man’s 
requests for analyses and transcripts 
of customers’ accounts, an operator 
who appreciates the importance of 
these reports is more likely to co- 
operate graciously. 

Another example is the posting of 
journal entries allowing credit for 
defective merchandise and for re- 
turned merchandise with which a 
customer was not satisfied. An un- 
derstanding of the merchandising 
policies of the firm and a knowledge 
of the steps followed in initiating 
and processing the forms on which 
these credits are reported help an op- 
erator to select the posting pattern 
that reflects accurately the effect of 
these transactions on the balances 
due. 

The need for the knowledge and 
the understandings listed above can 


be met, in part, by the training given, 


in the general business subjects of 
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the business education and/or social 
science departments. This same need 
can be met, in part, by the office ma- 
chines course. There is an implica- 
tion for the inclusion in the machine- 
posting job sheets of a summary of 
the business practices and_ related 
clerical processing that are used on- 
the-job to prepare the posting media 
for the machine-bookkeeper. These 
summaries and a concise description 
of the business situations out of 
which the posting forms originated 
could be placed at the beginning of 
the job sheet in which the posting 
media was used and summarized and 
reviewed at the end of the job sheet. 

Another implication of this study 
is related to the area of habits and 
appreciations connected with ma- 
chine-bookkeeping. Nearly all the 
executives interviewed stressed the 
importance of getting the trainee to 
appreciate the value of punctuality, 
neatness, and promptness ‘in meeting 
production “deadlines.” Both the ex- 
ecutives and the operators inter- 
viewed underscored the importance 
of the ability to get along and work 
harmoniously with one’s fellow em- 
ployees in this matter of meeting 
production “deadlines.” While job 
sheet preliminary descriptions cannot 
develop these appreciations, they can 
create situations which require com- 
pliance with the general principles 
upon which the appreciations are 
based. Trainees may be reminded to 
keep neat and orderly work areas. 
They can be complimented for 
smudge-free ledger cards and accur- 
ately and neatly filed work sheets and 
bookkeeping forms. Setting definite 
and attainable production due dates 
can help trainees appreciate the im- 
portance of meeting “deadlines.” Re- 
quiring frequent trial balances can 
impress upon the trainee the impor- 
tance of absolute accuracy in handling 
machine-postings involving monies 
due or payable. 


Evaluation of Non-Machine Operating 
Achievements 


To measure a trainee’s achievement 
in the area of understandings and ap- 
preciations related to machine-post- 
ing, the following objective test ques- 


“tions and statements are suggested. 
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TRUE AND FALSE STATEMENTS 


This is not a complete test; it merely 
illustrates the suggestion made above. 


1.—You can expect to post to every 
account every day. 
2.——To prove the accuracy of the en- 
tire day’s postings, check the ma- 
chine register total against the pre- 
determined total. 
3.—Sometimes you may have a_ look 
at the address to deterinine to which 
ledger sheet a sale is to be posted. 
4.—In machine-bookkeeping, Trial 
Balance consists only of a machine 
listing of the balance of every ac- 
count the total of which should 
equal the balance of the control ac- 
count. 
Many concerns cross-reference or 
“key” remittances against the charge 
or charges that they offset. 
6.—NMerchandise is returned when it 
does not come up to. specifica- 
tions and when the customer is not 
satisfied with the quality, workman- 
ship, and saleability of the goods. 


5. 


7.—Allowances are made for shortages, 
defects, and damage in transit. 

8.—Credit, balances in customers’ ac- 
counts do not require special han- 
dling. 

9, Credit balances in customers’ ac- 


counts may be caused by: an over- 
payment, a return of merchandise 
which had been paid in full and an 
error in posting a remittance to the 
wrong account. 

10.—A refund of a credit balance on a 
customer’s account is posted like a 
remittance except that “JE” and a 
journal entry number is used in- 
stead of a voucher number. 

11——Accounts Payable record increases 
and decreases in the amount of 
money a customer owes a firm. 

12.——A written promise to pay a creditor 
a definite sum of money within a 
specified time is called a promissory 
note and is  machine-posted as 
though it were a cash pavment. 

13.—tThere is only one method of ma- 
chine-posting transactions involving 
accounts payable and that is by 
using a voucher system. 

14.——Very few large manufacturing con- 
cerns use the voucher system of 
handling transactions affecting ac- 
counts payable. 

A series of control accounts is used 

to prove the accuracy of postings to 

selected general ledger accounts. 

16.—“Exhaust Posting” means the post- 
ing of charges and credits in alpha- 
betic or numeric sequence. 

17.—A control account summarizes post- 
ings to many subsidiary accounts. 

18.—The exact amount an employee 
earns is usually computed before the 
Payroll Journal is prepared. 

19.—In machine-posting the Payroll 
Journal and all related records are 
carbon copies. 


15, 


20.——A special control panel is not needed 
to prepare payroll records. 
21.—Today, all bookkeeping records are 


machine-prepared. 
22,.——A_ machine-bookkeeper need not 
study bookkeeping or know any- 
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thing about business principles or 
procedures. 

23.——Anyone can get a good credit rating 
by merely asking the credit manager 
for it. 

24.——A_ bookkeeping machine that is 
equipped to prepare payrolls and 
related records performs all the 
calculations that are needed to ar- 
rive at the amount due each em- 
ployee. 

25.——Federal government forms W-2 and 

941-a can be prepared on a_book- 

keeping machine. 


MULTIPLE CHOICE STATEMENTS 


This is not a complete test; it merely 
illustrates the suggestion made above. 


—— l. After the invoices have been put 
in alphabetical order, the next step 
in the posting procedure is to 

a. Depress the key for the first 
old balance pick-up 

b. Set up the date and lock it in 
the repeat position 

c. Prepare a pre-list of the in- 
voices 

—— 2. If the names of two or more cus- 
tomers are exactly the same, you 
can select the right one by 

a. Comparing the addresses 

b. Checking on the credit limits 

c. Asking about the customers 
in the sales department 

—— 3. The Trial Balance total of the 
Accounts Receivable Ledger Cards 
must be exactly the same as 

a. The daily machine proof total 
b. The balance of the Accounts 
Receivable Control account 
c. The Total of all the pre-lists 

made during the month 

—— 4. In order to make multiple postings, 
you must depress the line-space 
bar or key 

a. After indexing the amount of 
every posting except the last 
one 

b. After depressing the keys for 
every invoice reference ex- 
cept the last one 

c. After depressing the keys for 
every posting in the series 

—— 5. Sales returns and allowances are 
posted as though they were 

a. Remittances 

b. Charges 

c. Remittances or charges 

—— 6. In posting charges to customers’ 
accounts showing credit balances, 
follow the normal procedure for 
posting charges except in the 
handling of 

a. The date and reference num- 
ber 

b. The two old balance pick-ups 

c. The amount of the charge 

— 7. To post credits in the charge 
column, index the amount of the 
credit and depress 

a. The minus (—) key or sub- 
tract bar 

b. The multiple postings bar 

c. The carriage return key 

—— 8. Three methods of cross-referenc- 
ing remittances against the charge 
or charges they offset are: to use 

figures, to use the date of the re- 

mittance, and to use 


a. Lines across the account 
b. Letters of the alphabet 
c. Colored dots 
—— 9, Three ways of making corrections 
are: to cross out the incorrect part 
and write the correct figures in ink 
above the error, to cross out the 
incorrect entry and with the ma- 
chine, repeat the entry correctly, 
and 
a. Erase the error 
b. Circle the error 
c. Reverse the incorrect entry 
and then repeat the entry cor- 
rectly by machine 
——10. Customers’ accounts will show a 
credit balance 
a. When merchandise is returned 
b. When merchandise is dam- 
aged 
c. When credits exceed the 
charges 
—11. A refund check issued to a cus- 
tomer to reimburse him for an 
over-payment is posted as 
a. A charge to his account 
b. A credit to his account 
c. Is not posted to his account 
——12. Customers’ accounts are usually 
kept in 
a. Bound ledgers 
b. Moveable trays 
c. Loose-leaf binders 


MATCHING STATEMENTS 


This is not a complete test; it merely 
illustrates the suggestion made above. 


Column A 


—— Posting Pattern No. I 
1. Set the machine for posting debits 
. Index the old balance 
. Insert the ledger forms and de- 
press the motor bar 
4. Set up date and reference number 
5. Depress the motor bar 
6. Index the amount of the sale and 
depress the motor bar 
7. Remove the ledger forms 
8. Index the second pick-up of the 
old balance and depress the motor 
bar 
9. Prove the accuracy of the posting 
by comparing the machine proof 
figure with the amount on the sales 
ticket 


Wh 


—— Posting Pattern No. II 
1. Same as Pattern No. I except that 
the line-space bar is used after in- 
dexing the amount of every sale 
except the last one. 
— Posting Pattern No. III 
1. Same as Pattern No. I except that 
it is not necessary to depress any 
keys for the old balance pick-ups 
because the account shows a zero 
(.00) balance. 
—— Posting Pattern No..1V 
_1. Same as Pattern No. I except that 
one depresses “FT” or “JE” and 
a journal entry number for the 
reference. 
—— Posting Pattern No. V 
1. Same as Pattern No. I except 
that the first old balance pick-up is 
subtracted and the second old bal- 
ance pick-up is added. 
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—— Posting Pattern No. VI 
1. Same as Pattern No. I except that 
it is not necessary to depress any 
keys for the old balance pick-up 
because this is a posting to a new 
account. 


— Posting Pattern No. VII 
1. Same as Pattern No. I except that 
one depresses the line-space bar 
after indexing the invoice number 
and the amount of the credit. 


Column B 


Posting charges mixed with credits 
Posting sales 
Posting sales to 
credit balances 
Posting sales to new accounts 
Posting multiple sales 
Posting sales to accounts with zero 
(.00) balances 
Posting journal entry debits 
Taking a Trial Balance 
Proving the accuracy of the post- 
ing. 
COMPLETION STATEMENTS 
(For Accounts Payable) 
This is not a complete test; it merely 
illustrates the suggestion made above. 


accounts with 


State after each transaction if it is debit 
or credit, which schedule or bar is used, 
and how accuracy is checked. 


Transaction Translation 


1. Balance forwarded (from one page to 
another ) 

. Purchase of merchandise 

. Return of merchandise 

. Freight charges 

Issued voucher check 

. Discount not allowed by a creditor 

. Issued a promissory note 

. Receipt of a refund check from a 
creditor 

. A downward price adjustment 

. An allowance for damage merchandise 


2 
3 
4 
6 
7 
8 


Conclusions 

The field of machine-bookkeeping 
is highly specialized. Perhaps, it is 
too technical to be studied effectively 
and enonomically in a_ formalized 
school course in business machines. 
The price of this equipment rules out 
the possibility of giving the trainee 
a marketable skill in more than one 
or two of the many models of book- 
keeping machines used in business. 
Whenever machine-bookkeeping 
made a part of the business ma- 
chines course, it should stress those 
understandings and appreciations 
which yill enable a trainee to adjust 
quickly and economically to the 
varied requirements of the firm for 
which he may work. The job sheets 
used for such training should contain 
information about the business pro- 
cedures followed in processing the 
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posting media as well as the step-by- 
step instructions to follow in machine- 
posting the data. 

Because the business man is willing 
to let the bookkeeping machine op- 
erators work at their own speed, no 
specific speed standard should be 
made the sole objective of the train- 
ing. Each trainee should be encour- 
aged to work at his own maximum 
speed and accuracy standards. The 
machine-posting training should be 
broad enough to enable a trainee 
quickly to spot and to adjust to the 
mechanical differences between the 


machine on which he was trained and 
the one he is to operate on the job. 
Short intensive training in the oper- 
ation of at least two different makes 
of bookkeeping machines will help a 
trainee achieve the operating versa- 
tility he will need. Teacher emphasis 
on the value of an effective transfer 
of the skills acquired on one machine 
to another with similar mechanical 
operations will also help a trainee to 
make the adjustments needed to op- 
erate successfully any of the varied 
makes of bookkeeping machines used 
in business. 


STAMPS NOT "UNFAIR" COMPETITION 


According to a report in a recent issue 
of Stores magazine, the Federal Trade 
Commission will not issue any complaints 
“at this time” prohibiting the use of trad- 
ing stamps as it has just announced that 
trading stamps “per se” are not unfair 
competition. 

An extensive investigation into the oper- 
ations and business methods of various 
trading stamp organizations lasting over a 
year has just been concluded by the Com- 
mission. As the Federal Trade Commission 
did not refer to “deceptive acts” in its 
statement, it may be presumed that the 
FTC does not believe the issuance of 
stamps has the effect of misleading the 
recipients to believe they are getting some- 
thing free, as their plan opponents con- 
tend. 

In its statement, the Commission frankly 
acknowledges its limited authority in the 
trading stamp area. The statement points 
out that historically the United States 
Supreme Court has held that the prohibi- 
tion of trading stamps was within the 


police power of the states, at least as far 
as the Federal Constitution was concerned. 
The vast majority of the states, however, 
have not exercised this power. Some states 
have enacted legislation designed to tax is- 
suers of stamp plans, but the statutes have 
been held unconstitutional either as dis- 
criminatory class legislation or as an im- 
proper exercise of the state police power. 
In North Dakota, a proposition to tax trad- 
ing stamps was defeated at the polls. 

All these factors, says the Commission, 
have added up to a considerable reluctance 
by the states to interfere with trading 
stamps and have influenced the present 
FTC decision. 

Concluding its statement, the FTC ob- 
serves that “changing circumstances or 
methods may reveal that some plans may 
be operated in violation of specific provi- 
sions of law.” The Commission will take 
action against any deception of customers, 
price discrimination, illegal exclusive deal- 
ing, or boycotts conducted in violation of 
the Federal Trade Commission Act. 


COURTESY PAYS DIVIDENDS 


Being courteous—even at the most hectic 
moments—always pays dividends in better 
business relations, according to Ernest W. 
Fair, in Office Management. He suggests 
that every office executive and most em- 
ployees should keep a check list of business 
courtesies that will lead to more pleasant 
business relations with their customers, the 
people in their own firm, and those in other 
organizations. These may include: 

1. Use self-addressed, stamped envelopes 
whenever requesting information or data. 

2. Do not ask for something free if it 
takes a great deal of time or effort. 

3. Avoid wasting time of individuals 
with curiosity inquiries or requests. 

4. Reply promptly or act promptly on re- 
quests of others. 


5. To not expect something free the 
other firm is normally paid for. 

6. Be as clear and definite as you can 
whenever supplying information. 

7. If one cannot grant a request, say so 
immediately. 

8. Take the time to be friendly. 

9. Avoid using the “emergency’ 
if there is no genuine emergency. 

10. If a business promise is made, keep 
it. 

11. When asking for data be sure to sup- 
ply all facts. 

12. When you “business borrow” pay 
back immediately—this includes everything 
from books to office machines. 

13. Make it easy for the other fellow to 
supply information by printed forms, ete. 


’ 


excuse 


EXPERIENCED WRITER 


“Personally,” said the young college girl, 
“I’m going to have a go at literature, 
mother. No nonsense about artistic ideals. 
I’m going to write for money.” 

“My dear,” said her mother, “you have 
been doing that for four years.” 


TIP TO OFFICE GIRL 
The office girl whose mental cup 
Ts chiefly filled with dressing up 
Will lose her stenographic crown 
And earn herself a dressing down. 
—Grace V. Watkins 
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Samples of pupils’ handwriting showing effect of instruction, grades 7-12 


JOHNNY WILL LEARN TO WRITE 


Quaker City school system completes a two-year experiment in 


Wesley E. Scott, Matthew M. Jasner, and Leon Rubin 


Philadelphia Public Schools 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


AST June about 16,000 students 

in 38 Philadelphia junior, senior, 
and vocational public high schools, 
commercial classes finished a_five- 
month course in remedial handwrit- 
ing. As they laid down their writing 
tools, a two-year test of the country’s 
biggest handwriting program for 
teenagers was completed. 

The success of the experiment 
seems to be attested by several re- 
sults. Perhaps the most important 
are the decisions of the School Dis- 
trict of Philadelphia to continue to 
extend the instruction to non-com- 
mercial pupils, and to coordinate the 
project for elementary schools. 

For teachers of business subjects 
the most interesting proof of success 
might be the interest and support 
the business community has given to 
the Philadelphia handwriting project. 
For it was business interest in legi- 
ble handwriting that inspired the 
project. 

For several years after World 
War II Philadelphia area business- 
men had been commenting—perhaps 
complaining is more accurate—about 
the poor handwriting of many school 
graduates. Discussions with them in- 
dicated that illegible handwriting was 
costing the Philadelphia area busi- 
ness thousands, if not millions, of 
dollars annually. 

A handwriting evaluation commit- 
tee was therefore set up by the school 
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remedial handwriting course for high school students. 


The pro- 


gram will be expanded Johnny will learn to write, if Philadelphia 


has its way! 


district to investigate the situation. 
The committee reported strong evi- 
dence of deterioration of handwriting 
in schools all over the country be- 
ginning after the elementary grades 
and extending into the high school 
grades. The main reasons given 
were: 

Lack of attention to handwriting 
in the instructional program. 

Emphasis on content or substance 
of written expression with minimum 
attention to the mechanics of writ- 
ing. 

Pressure of more and faster writ- 
ing. 

Lack of handwriting training 
among teachers, making it difficult 
for them to offer constructive help. 

The tendency of pupils to use 
handwriting as an expression of in- 
dividuality at the expense of legi- 
bility. 

Following the committee’s recom- 
mendations, the Philadelphia Hand- 
writing Project was started to de- 
velop a diagnostic and remedial pro- 
gram of handwriting instruction in 
the Philadelphia secondary schools. 
The experimental program was 
planned for the business classes only. 

Matthew M. Jasner and Leon 
Rubin, business education teachers 
with a business background and ex- 
perience in handwriting instruction 
and drafting, were detached from 
their classroom duties and assigned 


to work under Wesley E. Scott, Di- 
rector of Commercial and Distribu- 
tive Education in Philadelphia, in 
the development and supervision of 
the handwriting program. 


Research Was First Step 

An entire spring term was devoted 
to research of current handwriting 
instruction methods and preparation 
of handwriting teaching materials. 
Close cooperation existed between the 
appointed teachers and the language 
arts committee for the elementary 
and its sub-committee on 
handwriting. The basic alphabet, one 
of the main planks in the new re- 
medial handwriting course, was de- 
veloped from detailed studies among 
cross-sections of pupils at all levels 
of the school system. It is based on 
simplification of many capital letter 
formations and modifications of some 
of the lower case letters. 


schools 


The handwriting team developed 
the following instruction materials 
for use during the fall term of 1955, 
the start of the diagnostic and re- 
medial experiment: 

A student-use book, “Handwriting 
for the Junior High Schools” and 
a teacher’s manual. 

A student-use book, “Handwriting 
for Senior High Schools” and a 
teacher’s manual. 

Remedial writing sheets for junior 
high schools. 
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“Blackboard Writing for Teach- 
ers,” for use of all teachers. 

Special ruled four-line paper for 
helping pupils to correct letter size 
defects. 

Posters designed to stimulate in- 
terest in handwriting. 


Handwriting analysis sheets for . 


faculty meetings, in-service courses, 
and summer workshops. 

“Legible Business Handwriting’* 
(published by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Greater Philadelphia). 

Perception strips (wall alphabet 
display charts). 

Diagnostic 
sheets. 

Prior to final duplication of these 
aids, they were tested in  class- 
rooms and revised. The following 
factors were incorporated in all the 


handwriting score 


teaching aids: 

Simplification of alphabet forms. 

Relations of handwriting to busi- 
ness. 

Self-diagnosis followed by reme- 
dial work assignments. 

Detailed letter formation practice. 

Adequate practice material for 
work on letters, syllables, words, sen- 
tences, and paragraphs. 

A minimum of teacher demonstra- 
tion and explanation to insure stu- 
dent self-reliance and to permit am- 
ple time for practice. 


Teaching Program Started in ‘55 

In the fall of 1955 the program 
was conducted in four junior and 
three senior high schools. In _ the 
spring of 1956, four additional sen- 
ior and four junior high schools were 
taken into the program. Four more 
of each came in for the fall of 1956. 
In the spring of 1957 23 junior high 
schools, 12 senior high schools, and 
three  vocational-technical schools 
were giving the remedial handwriting 
course. 

The program was not confined to 
public schools. At the request of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Greater 
Philadelphia, a handwriting clinic for 
businessmen was held in the spring 
of 1956. Four sessions, totaling six 
hours of instruction, were attended 
by 100 executives, training direc- 
tors, personnel directors and clerical 

* By Wesley E. Scott, Matthew M. Jasner, and 


Leon Rubin—also retained as handwriting con- 
sultants for W. A. Scheaffer Pen Co. 
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employees of Philadelphia area firms, 
most of whom are in the retail field. 
The book “Legible Business Hand- 
writing,” was prepared originally for 
this course. 

While the Philadelphia Handwrit- 
ing Project has gained much atten- 
tion in the press and from business- 
men and educators, its conductors do 
not claim its results have been gen- 
erally spectacular, although in many 
instances they are actually dramatic. 
But students and teachers accept the 
program with interest and enthusiasm. 

The response of business has been 
especially encouraging. Like educa- 
tors, businessmen recognize the need 
for legible handwriting and see the 
merit of the program. 

The program is still in a dynamic 
state. Although textbooks have been 
prepared and published, experimenta- 
tion continues with new techniques 
and materials. Perhaps the most 
beneficial results of the Philadelphia 
Handwriting Project will be the ex- 
tension of its principles to other 
areas. Those responsible for guiding 
public school education in Philadel- 
phia are hopeful that their handwrit- 
ing program will make the question 
“Why can’t Johnny write?’ one 
seldom heard in the Quaker City 
area, 


Legibility Is Goal 


In the Philadelphia ‘“‘system’’ for 
handwriting improvement, legible 
handwriting is considered to have 
these elements: regular slant, correct 
size and alignment, proper spacing, 
and correct letter formation. In short, 
it must be readable. And although it 
is admitted that often excessive speed 
alone may account for illegibility, 
students in the courses are encour- 
aged to write with reasonable writing 
speed. 

Basically, the course first helps 
pupils to learn their weaknesses in 
each writing element and to diagnose 
them before doing any _ remedial 
work. Then each pupil works on the 
elements in which he is weakest. 
When he improves sufficiently in 
those elements, he moves on to his 
“second greatest writing weaknesses,” 
and so on until the remedial work is 
judged to be completed. | 

When the cycle of remedial work 


is completed, pupils use score sheets 
to analyze their writing. Analysis is 
followed by work on remedial units 
to meet individual needs. That work 
is continued as long as required. 

Anybody who has taught hand- 
writing to teenagers or adults knows 
some dramatization is necessary to 
stimulate attention for what, at best, 
is not a “glamorous” subject. Ac- 
cordingly, visual aids play an impor- 
tant part in the courses. Film strips, 
posters, and slides on handwriting 
are used for class purposes. Motion 
pictures that stress the practical im- 
portance of handwriting and glamor- 
ize it by relating its history since 
primitive man wrote on cave walls 
also have proved useful. 

In helping high school students to 
brush up their handwriting, teachers 
discover disinterest to be one of the 
biggest obstacles. Even some of the 
most serious students undervalue 
writing because of the business- 
industry trend toward automation 
and labor saving. Until they realize 
that legible handwriting is important 
in business, particularly in retailing 
or clerical work at which most stu- 
dents start after graduation, they 
logically can be expected to be dis- 
interested. 

So, students beginning the hand- 
writing course are approached through 
logic and psychology. They are shown 
why legible handwriting is important 
to them. They hear why courtesy to 
others demands good handwriting ; 
how it may help them in obtaining a 
job or in school work; how it can 
prove a social asset ; how it will help 
them to read their own handwriting 
at later dates. They are encouraged 
to take samples of their writing at 
frequent intervals and to compare 
them with previously written sam- 
ples. 

Even though 16,000 Philadelphia 
teenagers have participated in the 
handwriting program outlined here, 
it is still rather early to determine 
objectively the degree of success of 
the effort to make the writing of 
Philadelphians’ readable. But, those 
who are working in the program are 
happy to be part of the effort to de- 
crease the frequency of the question 
“Why can’t Johnny write?”. 
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Group atmosphere, homogenity, and morale—factors that make 
group behavior a dynamic process. 


THE ROLE OF A GROUP IN THE PROMOTION 
OF SATISFACTORY INDUSTRIAL 
AND LABOR SITUATIONS 


AVE you ever considered the im- 

pact of group relationships rela- 
tive to satisfactory labor situations ? 
A group has been defined as a class 
of individuals manifesting different 
degrees of closeness, communication, 
and interpersonal relationships. In 
this article, a group is considered as 
an aggregate of individuals who share 
certain norms that make communica- 
tion possible, and interact so that their 
behavior is a dynamic process. 

The Effect of Group Atmosphere on 

Efficiency 

The kind of atmosphere in which 
groups function is a vital factor when 
considering the effects which the 
groups have on the basic criteria .of 
efficiency: labor turnover and pro- 
duction. 

Lewin, Lippett, and White studied 
closely three types of atmospheres: 
authoritarian, democratic, and laissez- 
faire. They concluded that the dem- 
ocratic atmosphere produced the most 
auspicious results in terms of atti- 
tudes toward leaders and activities in 
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which they, the workers, were en- 
gaged. They also concluded that the 
laissez-faire atmosphere non- 
effective. The laissez-faire atmosphere 
is likely to be the one obtained with 
an employee-centered program. 

The employee-centered type of su- 
pervision is largely related to the 
theories of Carl Rogers, the outstand- 
ing exponent of client-centered ther- 
apy, who advances the theory that 
the individual will function best and 
will be best able to meet goals if he 
arrives at decisions himself. While 
on one hand a pure application of 
these principles to industrial situa- 
tions could easily lead to a kind of 
plant anarchy, a strict management- 
centered approach (one in which the 
authoritarian atmosphere exists) is 
likely to lead to a high degree of em- 
ployee unrest. 

The Effect of Homogenity on Group 

Relationships 

The group relationship in any in- 
dustrial situation is also dependent 
upon such factors as (1) size of the 


group, (2) contact of the group, and 
(3) homogenity of the group. When 
group homogenity is considered, 
thought is given to those workers with 
similar training and skills, same gen- 
eral type of socio-economic-educa- 
tional background, and those doing 
the identical type of work and having 
comparable interests. 

General interest would evolve with 
a great deal of interpersonal contact 
obtainable through a highly homogen- 
eous group. Consequently, the intro- 
duction of a new employee into the 
working group may result in less 
working efficiency and a morale prob- 
lem if the new employee is not assimi- 
lated into the group. Furthermore, 
supervision may be dithcult if the 
group has a clearly defined “real” 
leader, and supervision originates 
from a management-appointed “offi- 
cial” leader. 

Moreno has done pioneer work in 
the area of delineating the actual so- 
cial structure of a group through the 
sociogram, an instrument devised to 
illustrate the working formation of 
group interrelationships. By chart- 
ing workers’ preferences, one can 
easily detect a generally accepted 
leader. Since the most satisfactory 
labor situation exists when the official 
leader is also the real leader, it must 
be recognized that the reverse is true 
when the real leader is not the official 
leader. Workers may obey the di- 
rections of the official leader, but this 
will not foster the desirable state of 
group cohesion which exists when the 
“orders” emanate from the real lead- 
er with whom the group identifies, 
and by whom approbation is sought. 
Today, many industries are initiating 
programs in supervisory training and 
selection which utilize the techniques 
of Moreno. 


Group Morale 

Utilizing a real leader in the role 
of supervisor will favorably affect 
employee motivation and morale. In 
studies made by the University of 
Michigan’s Survey Research Center, 
Richard Waddell observed that fore- 
men of the highest producing section 
gangs on the C & O Railroad were 
more conscious of being leaders, 
were more interested in their men as 
persons, and were more favorably 
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impressed with their groups than 
were the foremen of low-producing 
section gangs. 

Factors That Affect Group Morale 

Morale is not controlled by the issu- 
ance of directives, by pep talks, or 
by the usual host of special “fringe 
benefits” which management supplies. 
The real source of high morale and 
cohesion is evolved from the nature 
of the primary group relationship in 
the actual working situation, as was 
disclosed in the study, “Cohesion and 
Disintegration in the Wehrmacht.” 
This intensive study was made of 
the morale conditions in the Wehr- 
macht to determine what factors con- 
trolled the level of moraie and fight- 
ing efficiency. The results showed: 

First, morale was not a function 
of the soldier’s “cause” or degree of 
“loyalty” to his national symbols ; 
rather, morale was a function of the 
degree to which primary group rela 
tions were intact. If the relationship 
between a particular officer and his 
immediate “corps” was good, then 
the morale efficiency was good, since 
these relationships were built on 
homogeneous groups. Consequently, 
whole companies and divisions re- 
placed front line troops en-masse, 
so as to avoid breaking up groups 
when maximum efficiency was re- 
quired. 

Second, officer selection and train- 
ing in the Wehrmacht stressed the 
development and growth of close pri- 
mary group ties. The Wehrmacht 
officer was directed to overlook minor 
transgressions, and to make personal 
sacrifices for the good and welfare 
of his men. 

Under the most difficult circum- 
stances, the Wehrmacht managed to 
retain good discipline, morale, and 
cohesion until virtually the end of 
hostilities, when disintegration was 
brought about by the breaking down 
of homogeneous groups and _ the 
breaking up of the well-delineated 
primary group. 

It appears that the facts relative 
to this study are practicable and 
necessary to the building of strong 
cohesive forces in any industrial or 
office situation. Consequently, an 
efficient plant shift is one in which 
close primary group relationships 
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exist and one in which the foreman 
is the real group leader. We then 
conclude that the good shift is not so 
dedicated to the work involved or to 
the pay rate received, but rather is 
concerned primarily with performing 
well as a dynamic group of individ- 
uals motivated by shared norms of 
optimal performance. 


Summary 

Two thoughts in conclusion: 

1. The efficiency of a working 
group is a direct function of its 
morale and cohesion. The group 
which shares a common goal will be 


far more effective in obtaining this 
goal than will the group which does 
not have an orientation to a shared 
goal. 

2. The morale of the working 
group is a product of the condition 
of the primary group relationships 
existing in the group at any given 
time. Ina sense, the relationship be- 
tween morale and group relationships 
is a circular one. Greater morale in- 
creases the likelihood of good primary 
group relationships, and good primary 
group relationships increase the qual- 
ity of morale. 
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GOD BLESS AMERICA 
Anita Tremblay 


St. Anthony High School 
Manchester, New Hampshire 
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With the aid of the variable line spacer, the small x, and the asterisk, this patriotic design 
was produced. Also, the proper spacing of white and dark added to the effectiveness of this 
design. Note that quantities of asterisks and quantities of x's, when typed in the same design, 
provide a pleasing contrast and produce a shaded effect. 

This is one of the entries submitted in the Annual Typewriter Art Contest conducted by 


Julius Nel Other desig 
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“Here are a number of criteria to use in 


determining whether the article is worth 


the effort of reading at, if not through, it.” 


OME people tell us that there are 
too many articles written. Others 
tell us that there aren’t enough. It is 
true that none of us can read intelli- 
gently all the articles that are pro- 
duced in business education. On the 
other hand there are far too few good 
articles being written. Some people 
who have good ideas are not putting 
them down on paper in organized 
form, while others who have slipshod 
ideas are, and are getting them pub- 
lished. With so many magazines be- 
ing printed (local, regional, state, and 
national), there are opportunities for 
the publication of all but the poorest 
of articles. 

How then decide what articles to 
read and how determine whether 
they are any good?’ One of the 
simplest criteria is to look at the name 
of the author. For example, we can 
cite the case of F. G. Nichols, inas- 
much as he is dead. Almost every- 
thing that Nichols wrote was worth- 
while. Some of what he wrote was 
good; some of it extraordinarily 
good. Most of it was valid. Some 
of it was questionable in its logic, 
but it was always interesting and at 
least provocative. Yet it would be 
most unwise to try to select the ten 
or twelve people in business educa- 
tion, let alone the one hundred whose 
articles are worth reading. It would 
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Herbert A. Tonne 
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be unwise and certainly unfair. It 
limits the reader to people who have 
established themselves rather than to 
the new people who may be far more 
fruitful in their ideas than some of 
the timers”. 

Obviously we can’t read all. There- 
fore, we must make our selection. 
The basic deterrninant should be: 
does and should the topic appeal to 
the reader? If it does then it should 
be given further consideration. Un- 
fortunately this standard also does 
not work very well, for almost all 
topics in our magazines should ap- 
peal to potential readers if the article 
has something to say. Articles in 
business education publications are 
selected in terms of meaningfulness 
to the prospective readers. Possibly 
this solution is too narrow. 

Here are a number of criteria to 
use in determining whether the ar- 
ticle is worth the effort of reading 
at, if not through, it. 

1 

Does the writer tell you what he is 
going to say at the very beginning, 
or at least tell you how he is going to 
go about saying it? Or does he go 
through a lot of nonsense and obvious 
reiteration of the well-known, in or- 
der to get to his point? This criteri- 
on is not infallible:—in fact there is 
no infallible criterion. Some writ- 


New York, N. Y. 


ers just can’t get started without go- 
ing through a lot of claptrap in or- 
der to get to the point. It is prob- 
ably not unreasonable to say that in 
many cases an author could eliminate 
the first, second, and even third para- 
graphs of his article with the result 
that the article would be better. (Try 
it for size on this article.) 
2 

Is the article organized? Has the 
writer had a plan, at least mentally, 
if not actually on paper, before he got 
started? It is true that some people 
can write without apparent plan, but 
the chances are that the article will be 
even better if it has been planned 
and if the plan stands out clearly. In 
business education authors are not 
supposed to be writing mystery 
stories. They are not writing litera- 
ture for the ages (at least I hope they 
don’t think they are). They are try- 
ing to say something specific :—let us 
hope in moderately good English. 
Therefore, good organization, all 
things being equal, is a useful criteri- 
on for deciding the readableness of 
an article. 
3 

Is the article propaganda? If so, 
does it admit or at least imply it is 
propaganda? Or does it set itself as 
an objective research study? Some 
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propaganda articles are worth read- 
ing. We must ask:—is the propa- 
ganda good propaganda ; does it have 
a reasonable basis for its argument? 
Does the writer have some logic to 
his point or is he just saying “I be- 
lieve that we should do this or that 
because it is good to do this or that.” ? 
Is the propaganda honest or is it dis- 
honest? Does the writer deliberately 
use distorted reasoning to justify his 
point? In other words does the writ- 
er have a motive and use any kind of 
scheming rationalization to justify 
his point? Or has he reasonably 
thought through what he is trying to 
get at, and in terms of this has he 
tried to give the best presentation 
for his point of view ¢ 
4 

Is the article philosophical? If so, 


does it have a point of view and can 
you pin it down? Is there at least 
a statement of what the author is 
trying to get at? Does the article 
come to a conclusion based upon 
facts, or at least on reasoned ex peri- 
ence? Or is he just again as in the 
case of propaganda articles trying to 
rationalize a point of view which he 
has arrived at emotionally? In other 
words does he reason rather than 
rationalize? If he rationalizes, that 
is gives only those facts or experi- 
ences that justify his point of view, 
then the article is, all things being 
equal, a poor one. Does the writer 
try to give all the facts regardless 
of whether they favor his point of 
view? Then, all things being equal, 
the article is a good one. 

Does the writer have a basic philos- 
ophy or does he only have a series 
of notions which he tries to call a 
philosophy. Even more important is 
the author consistent? That is, is 
there a unity of thinking or does he 
meander from one meaning to an- 
other. For example, does he call 
business education a purely vocation- 
al subject and then argue for con- 
sumer education as a strictly busi- 
ness subject without even realizing 
that he is contradicting himself ? 


5 
Is it a “how-to-do” article? Many 


articles are justified in this category. 
Does the author really tell you how to 
do it or does he only tell you the par- 
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ticular trick, method or experiment 
is good? Is it reasonable? Does the 
author give evidence that he has 
tried it out himself, or is he just sug- 
gesting a brain storm that he would 
like to have somebody else try out? 


ls the article an obvious re-do of 
what has been said many times or is 
it original, at least to the author him- 
self? In the final analysis of course, 
it is almost impossible anyway to find 
a how-to-do article in which the pro- 
cedure or device has not in some 
measure been presented many times 
before. Some authors are naive 
enough to think that ideas have been 
stolen from them because another 
author has said something similar to 
theirs. 

Not only in how-to-do articles, but 
in almost every other field you will 
find that almost everything that is 
written has already been said before, 
in some cases even better. That an 
article is a re-statement of what has 
been said before is not a condemna- 
tion of it. Worthwhile ideas bear 
much repetition. There are always 
new readers to whom the idea or 
“how-to-do-it” may be new. The 
article may use current terminology 
or be oriented to current develop- 
ments. Nevertheless, we can and 
should ask whether an article is a 
mere rehash and obvious reiteration 
of what already has been said before 
or whether it at least contains the 
germ of a new idea. Is it a jaded re- 
statement or is it written in such 
fresh fashion that the author gives 
the feeling he has discovered some- 
thing for himself and is excited about 


Is the article a research article? 
If so, is the nature and sequence of 
the study clear? The conclusion may 
come at the beginning or at the end. 
Some people are interested only in 
the result. Why not give it to them 
at once? If they read the result they 
may be interested in the method of 
arriving at the result. Is there a 
clear and definite method of solution ? 
Does it sound valid? Is there a prob- 
lem for which the study seeks an 
answer’ Do the conclusions answer 
the problem presented or implied? 
Does the method given make it pos- 


sible to come to the conclusion ar- 
rived at?) Or is the conclusion one 
which the author had a@ priori and for 
which he merely gives some mar- 
ginally relevant facts which seem to 
him a justification for his conclu- 
sions ? 

Does the author research some- 
thing that can be researched, or does 
he assume that the average of what 
people think is truth? For example, 
Wwe cannot determine whether ethical 
practices should or should not be 
taught in school. We can try to eyal- 
uate the results of the teaching of 
ethical practices, though this is a very 
difficult undertaking. There are too 
many factors involved to come to a 
definite conclusion. Most of us think 
that within reason good ethical prac- 
tices should be taught; but this does 
not mean that it is so. 

Does the author come to a conclu- 
sion on a single case? <A_ teacher 
with a doctor’s degree is teaching 
bookkeeping in high school and doing 
a poor job. Therefore, people who 
hold Ph.D.’s are poor high school 
teachers? Does he come to conclu- 
sions on too few cases? For example, 
a writer may find in an office studied, 
that a majority of the secretaries got 
married after one year. Two of the 
three secretaries quite by chance got 
married in one year! This case is an 
example of extreme generalization, 
but it is only a mild exaggeration of 
the type of practice in which far too 
many so-called students indulge. An 
studies current guide to evaluating 
articles, particularly those that pre- 
tend to research bases, is Guide to 
Research in Business Education, Na- 
tional Association of Business Teach- 
er Education, Bulletin 66, 1957. 


Does the writer assume that a large 
number of cases proves the point? 
Some of us recall that Literary Digest 
fiasco, but fail to practice the judg- 
ment we should make as a result of 
it. There may be thousands of cases 
in one study and yet it may not be 
as valid as one which has a few score. 
The thousands may all be of one type 
(Republicans, low mental cases, etc. ). 
The few may be a true cross section. 
Nevertheless, all things being equal 
an adequacy of cases is important. 
Does the article show evidence of 
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knowledge of statistical procedures 
and use this knowledge? Are the lim- 
itations clearly indicated? Are the 
assumptions and hypotheses used in 
concocting the article presented in 
clear form? Does the author, for 
example say, if this and this is true, 
and if this point of view of mine is 
valid, only then are the conclusions 
justified? Or does he write as if his 
basic assumptions are rock bottom 
truth? Some writers do not even 
know that they are making assump- 
tions upon which they are basing 
their argument. 
9 

How many footnotes are there? 
Some writers have “footnotitis”. 
They use a footnote whether it is 
necessary or not. In general, foot- 
notes clutter an article if they merely 
quote some other person. The cumu- 
lated ignorance of a dozen people is 
not wisdom; it is still ignorance. If 
a particular study or article is the 
basis for a point of view which some 
readers may want to check in more 
detail a footnote is in order. How- 
ever, one is tempted to say that an 
article is good in inverse proportion 
to the number of footnotes it uses. 
This is not true, of course. Some 
writers take direct quotations or use 
the results of another’s study with- 
out quotation jmarks. You know 
what label we give to this practice! 
10 

Are the points numbered? In gen- 
eral an article (like this one) is im- 
proved by having the main points of 
the article numbered. It helps the 
reader follow the thought pattern of 
the writer. It helps him decide 
whether to read the article as a whole 
or just the first sentence in each 
grouping. The same thing is true of 
subtopics. Nevertheless, if this cri- 
terion is used carelessly you may skip 
an article that is really worthwhile. 
Some writers and some magazines 
seem to think that providing num- 
bered elements and subtopics is un- 


dignified. Everybody has the right 
to his own opinion. 


Is the article dogmatic? In general 
the more reasonable a writer is, the 
more likely he is to be close to the 
truth. Does the author admit that 
there are other points of view? Is he 
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generous enough to tell you where 
you can find them. Often the person 
who is very dogmatic has an idea to 
sell which he hopes will give him pro- 
fessional profit. If the writer is only 
interested in the truth, he is anxious 
to recognize conflicting views. 

12 

Is the article exciting or at least 
stimulating? Is it easy to read? An 
article may be exciting and easy to 
read and still not worth reading. In 
reverse some facts and ideas are diffi- 
cult to put down on paper. They 
may be important and still not excit- 
ing. The article nay be easy to read 
for some, and difficult for others. 

Several other criteria could be 
offered. The foregoing list could be 
divided into twenty or thirty. You 
may feel that some of the suggestions 
given above are trivial. In some 
cases they are. However, it is desir- 
able for us to have some yardstick 
against which to measure what we 
read. The criteria presented have 
helped the writer. 

We cannot and should not attempt 
to read all articles. Some articles 
are only written for newcomers in 
the field. The need for good how-to- 
do-it articles is perennial. We need 


articles for the ‘‘research 
hounds”. They like research whether 
it is valid or not. Valid research ar- 
ticles, particularly those which have 
some significance, are always in order. 
We need articles which have some 
depth to them and in which the ideas 
presented have been thought through. 
These are articles which would be 
written by the more experienced 
people or the more thoughtful ones. 
We could use many more debate ar- 
ticles in which two or more people 
with honestly different viewpoints 
present their ideas. 

Lists of outstanding articles in the 
field of business education help in se- 
lecting reading. At least they let us 
know what other people thought were 
good articles. They may help us de- 
cide if we have missed any worth- 
while article. 

In conclusion then, don’t just read. 
Don’t say an article is good or poor. 
Have a reason for your decision. 
Evaluate what you read. Read less, 
more carefully. If you don’t like the 
nature of the articles in our current 
literature there is one simple state- 
ment that applies to you. “Go thou 
and do better.” You probably can, 
too! 
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Students taking the shorthand course in your school are taking 
stenographic training. That is, they are learning to "write 
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NEW completely revised 
edition now available! 


Twenty Lessons! 


SYMBOL 
SHORTHAND 


The Linton symbol has a_ two-fold 
meaning— 


TIME IS FLYING 


A penciled letter will give you more- 
detailed information about the most 
modern, true symbol system of short- 
= being used in the business world 
today. 


@ LINTON is easy to learn. 

@ LINTON requires less time to 
learn. 

@ LINTON is easy to write, and 
easy to transcribe. 

@ LINTON requires less time to 
teach. 

@ LINTON saves 
costs. 


@ LINTON points the way! 
For information write to: 
Linton Publishing Co 


Box 223 
El Segundo, California 
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Better 
HANDWRITING 


PAUL V. WEST, 
Prot. of Education, Emeritus, 
New York University 


Legible handwriting is a business asset! 
Business students can now improve their 
penmanhip with this authoritative, self- 
help manual offering diagnostic and 
remedial guidance. 

A paperback Everyday Handbook 

—only $1. 
At.all bookstores 

BARNES & NOBLE, 


Publisher 
105 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 


Inc. 


PRINTS 5 COLORS AT ONE TIME 


$ 50 THE SPEEDLINER prints without 

ink in_from 1 to 5 colors at one 

& TAX time. Takes from post card to 8'% 

x 14 sizes. Prints on most any kind 

of paper and turns out 40 to 60 copies per minute. 

You can — 300 to 400 copies from one master. 

This machine is precision built—sturdy—easy to 

handle or store—gives many years of perfect service 

and is fuily guaranteed. It is c’ean and so easy to 

use—even a child can operate one. The Speediiner 

offers you greatest economy fm * the finest low-cost 

spirit duplicator you can undreds are used 
by schools and teachers throuhout the country. 

Write for free Booklet today. 


SPEEDLINER COMPANY 


do you know that... 


Conducted by Mae Walker 
Evansville College, Evansville, Indiana 


Dept. £5, 4404 Ravenswood, Chicago 40, III. 
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Left-handedness is increasing in the 
United States, according to Eric A. En- 
strom, whose eight-year study won him the 
1957 award of the Handwriting Founda- 
tion. He attributed the increase of the pre- 
viously estimated 4 to 8 per cent to the 
present eleven per cent of left-handed 
school children to the growing tendency 
to allow left-handedness to develop natur- 
ally. 


Producing, processing and selling fooa 
is by far our country’s largest industry, 
according to a Twentieth Century Fund 
study. 

Atomic energy now provides employment 

for 100,000 persons in the United States. 


Forty-one states now have requirements 
for certifying school guidance counselors. 
In 1955 only 27 states had such require- 
ments. 
Each year 1,600,000 boys and girls reach 
legal driving age. But 728,000 of them re- 
ceive no training except that picked up 
from friends and relatives. 


It costs $1.70 to write a business letter 
today; twenty-five years ago, it was $1.20 
cheaper ! 
According to a National Industrial Con- 
ference Board survey, companies are grant- 
ing more and longer vacations but fewer 
bosses are taking time off at all. 


A supervisor must never dodge respon- 

sibility for his own mistakes—but admit 

them and begin to correct them immedi- 
ately, according to The Office. 


al 
There are some 2,800 languages in the 
world, according to a Twentieth Century 
Fund survey. 
The most insulting telephone call is one 
placed through the secretary and making 
the one called hold the connection until 
caller is ready to talk, according to Super- 
visory Management. 


There is continuing evidence that the 
West may have lost some of its appeal 
as a permanent homesite, that Missouri 
is the Midwest’s only consistent popula- 
tion gainer and that Florida can claim 
the title as the nation’s fastest growing 
state, according to a migration study made 
by Aero Mayflower Transit Company, for 
the second quarter of 1957. The West’s 
overall increase has been restricted to 
three of the ten states: California, 
Arizona, and Colorado. 
he’s wearing. 


The United States uses about 91 per 
cent of its total food output at home, 
according to a Twentieth Century Fund 
report. 


The death toll for auto accidents in 
1957 is 95,000; injured, 914 million; cost, 
$11,800,000,000, according to the National 
Safety Council. While the toll is higher, 
the death rate itself is the lowest in the 
history of accident records. 


Since 1940, the proportion of workers 
from 18 to 64 who had completed college 
rose from 6 to 9 per cent; those having at 
least one year of* college advanced from 
14 to 18 per cent, according to the Bureau 
of the Census. 


A $5 million pot of educational gold is 
being placed at the disposal of the nation’s 
high school and college mathematics and 
science teachers next summer. Benefactor 
is the National Science Foundation, which 
will sponsor 108 separate institutes. 


Nearly ninety-nine per cent of the total 
useful work-energy of our country comes 
from machines, says the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund. The United States leads the 
world in per person use of inanimate 
energy, as it does in per person income. 
In 1850 more than one-eighth of all our 
work was done by man power and more 
than one-half by horses, mules and oxen, 
a total slightly less than two-thirds of the 
work; and inanimate sources (steam, 
wind, falling water) for a little more than 
a third. Today, muscle power of either 
animals or humans has_ been almost 
eliminated. 


American women are much more modest 
than the men. That’s one of the first con- 
clusions drawn by the editors of Who’s 
Hho, now busy compiling the first edition 
of Who's Who of American Women, to be 
published sometime this year. 


The average American spends more on 
food than on any other single item in his 
budget, according to a Twentieth Century 
Fund survey. 


Although it takes talent, brains, ambition, 
and “breaks” to get to the top in the world 
of business, it also takes dressing right, 
according to a nationwide study of the 
dress standards and attitudes of 140 young 
presidents of American companies. It is 
a matter of good business sense rather than 
personal vanity, according to this American 
Institute of Men’s and Boys’ Wear survey. 
The aim of each man is to be neither 
overdressed nor poorly dressed. 
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You can get the Mead Letter-Aider, 
from Mead Corp., Advertising Dept. O-101, 
Dayton 2, Ohio. Created by Earle A. 
Buckley, authority on letter writing, it 
gives ideas on action-getting sales letters 
and how to reply to complaint letters. 


A copy of Sylvia Bowman's An English 
Manual for North American Van Lines 
Stenographers, may be obtained free from 
Thomas Harris, Director of Personnel, 
North American Van Lines, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana. 
You can get Irol Whitmore Balsley’s A 
Study of the Validity of Some Methods 
of Measuring Straight-Copy Typing Skill 
free from the Department of Research, 
School of Business Administration, Louisi- 
ana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston, Louisi- 
ana. 
The Educational Service Department 
JCR, Bristol-Myers Company, 45 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. still 
makes available free grooming unit of 
posters and leaflets, Better Jobs with Bet- 
ter Grooming. 
Write to the Latin-American Institute, 
Suite 201, 2 West 45th Street, New York 
36, N. Y. for a series of free brochures 
on Careers in Languages, including The 
Bi-Lingual Secretarial Field. 


You can obtain a 16-page booklet, Secrets 
of Secretarial Success, (No. LBV-800), by 
writing to Remington Rand, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


A Master Promotion Calendar, listing 

special days, weeks, and months of the 

year, may be obtained from Orchids of 

Hawaii, Inc., 305 Seventh Avenue, New 

York, N. Y., by sending request on your 
company’s stationery. 


You can get The 1957 Life Insurance 
Fact Book from Institute of Life Insur- 
ance, 488 Madison Avenue, New York 22. 


Tips on Making Change may be ob- 
tained from The National Cash Register 
Company, Dayton 9, Ohio. Photographs 
showing steps in making change teach 
students how to avoid mistakes in making 
change. 
You can get How to Strengthen Em- 
ployee Loyalty with Letters (25 cents) and 
Better Business Relations Through Em- 
ployee Annual Report (50 cents) from the 
Business Relations Department, Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, 1615 
H Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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You may get these handbooks: Your 
Business, A Business of Her Own, and 
Customer Relations, from the New York 
State Department of Commerce, 112 State 
Street, Albany, New York. 


The latest List of Free Materials Avail- 
able to Professors and Students, is avail- 
able from The Educational Service Bureau, 
Wall Street Journal, 44 Broad Street, New 
York, New York. 

ail 

You can learn to avoid the errors of 
other motorists by sending for a free copy 
of Defensive Driving Tactics, to Accident 
Prevention Division, 7447 Skokie Blvd., 
Skokie, Illinois. Their other free booklets 
are: The Night's Deceiving Eyes and 
Expressway Driving is Different. 

You can get an 18” by 20” map, Forest 
Regions of the United States (Publication 
M5154) by writing Division of Publica- 
tions, Office of Information, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 


Uncle Sam the world’s biggest publisher 
spends upward of $50 million on producing 
and distributing some 40 thousand different 
books, booklets, pamphlets, and reports 
each year. You can monitor the best in 
these by writing to the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., and asking to be 
put on the mailing list for the bi-weekly 
The Selected List of U. S. Government 
Publications. Many of these are free and 
others are for a nominal charge of 5 cents 
to $1. 

You can get a free-preplanning Kit for 
movers, including useful ideas on packing, 
from United Van Lines, Inc., Dept. V, St. 
Louis 17, Missouri. 


The Story of Cork may be obtained 

(free) from Armstrong Cork Company, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


You can get Banking from the Stone Age 
to the Atomic Age, and Basic Sources of 
Information on Money and_ Banking” 
(Bibliography), single copies, from Public 
Relations Council, American Bankers As- 
sociation, 12 East 36th Street, New York 
16, N. Y. 
Write to the Occupational Outlook Serv- 
ice, U. S. Department of Labor, Washing- 
ton, D. C. for free and valuable information 
about the field or career in which you are 
interested. This includes job prospects, cur- 
rent salary level, problems of breaking in, 
and data about prospering areas as con- 
trasted to those on the downgrade. 


THESE PEOPLE 
CANT SEES 


—— AND NEITHER CAN 
YOUR 
TYPING 
STUDENTS 
UNLESS 
You 

USE A 


KARLO 
STAND 


Mode| IE 


The best teacher alive can't teach typewriting 
the right way unless every pupil in the class 
SEES every demonstration! 

Here's where the KARLO Stand proves its 
superiority for modern ‘audio-visual’ type- 
writing training. Its adjustable height (35" to 
48") and free-rolling casters mean it can be 
arranged so EVERYONE can see without cran- 
ing. It's sturdy and steady as a desk... 
all-metal base . . . hardwood top . . . takes 
no more floor space than machine it sup- 
ports. Send name and address today for full 
details to KARL MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY, 34 lonia Ave., S.W., Grand Rapids 2, 
Michigan. 


SEND THIS KARLO COUPON 


KARL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

34 lonia Ave., S.W. 

Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 

Send complete information on Karlo Typewriter 


Demonstration Stand as shown, and other models. 
Thank you. 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


OF BUSINESS 
Des Moines, lowa 
Keith Fenton, President 


The School Where Futures Are Formed 


BOLEN-DRAUGHON COLLEGE 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 


Resident and Home Study Training in Accounting, 
Secretarial, and Business Administration Courses. 


59th Year 
‘H. J. Bolen, Ph.D., President 


CECIL’S 


BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 


Professionalized Technical 
Human Relations Training 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


ALBANY 
BUSINESS COLLEGE © 


Business Administration, Cler- 
ical, Accounting, Secretarial, 
Medical, Civil Service Tutoring 


128 Washington Avenue, Albany 10, New York 


Complete Training in Accounting, 


Secretarial, Office Machines 
Since 1864 


BROWN’S BUSINESS COLLEGE 


611 East Monroe Street. «. Springfield, IIlinols 


CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
Serving the Valley Since 1891 
Chartered by the State to 
Confer Degrees in Commerce 


1921 TUOLUMNE ST., FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
Cc. S. BOWLBY, PRESIDENT 


nationally 


known 
business 
schools 


In applying for a business position, a young man 
or woman's post-high-school training obviously is 
important in the employer's decision. If the appli- 
cant has graduated from a nationally recognized 
business school, the employer will be likely to start 
the employee with higher income and greater 


responsibility. 
A Nationauy 
INSTITUTION 


reputation. 


The young person who can say, "| attended a 
nationally known business school’, has added a 
permanent pride and prestige to his job qualifica- 
tions which will help throughout his or her life. 

The schools listed on these pages are known to 
business educators and executives everywhere for 
their high achievements in business education. 

|t pays to attend a business school with a national 


AUERSWA 
ALD So, 


E. G. AUERSWALD, PRESIDENT 
1524 Fifth Ave. Seattle |, Washington 


BRYANT & STRATTON BUSINESS 
INSTITUTE 


1028 Main Street Buffalo 2, New York 
Established 1854 


ret: ; 

Administr 

Registered 

Department of Education. 


Terminal Courses in — Business Administration, 
Traffic Management, Executive Secretarial. 


Especially attractive program for foreign students 


212 Third Avenue, N. W, Hickory, North Carolina 


"Security Through Education" 
CLEVENGER COLLEGE 


of Business Administration 


Request Catalogue 


Write: Dr. C. E. Clevenger, President 


BARNES 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Accounting, Business Administration, Secretarial 
and Office Machine Courses 
Day and Evening Sessions 
1410 Glenarm Pi. Denver 2, Colo. 


H. T. Barnes, President 
Founded 1904 


BURDETT COLLEGE 
Established 1879 
Dormitories for Men and Women 


Secretarial 
Advanced. 
Day and 


A ting, Busi Administration, 
Majors: Medical, Legal, Executive and 
Co-educational. Fall and Spring Terms. 
Evening Session. 


Catalogue on request 
160 Beacon St., Boston 16, Mass. 


Detroit Business Institute 


220 Bagley Avenue, Detroit 26, Michigan 
M. E. DAVENPORT, President 
More Than 200,000 Students Have 
Attended the Davenport Schools 
Davenport Schools in Grand Rapids, Bay 
City, Kalamazoo, Lansing, Saginaw, Detroit 
Bulletin on request 


INVEST IN YOUR FUTURE 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 


T. 1 
Standard and Specialized Courses 
t. KENNETH SHUMAKER, President 
1122 S. W. Stark St., Portland 5, Oregon 


PROFESSIONAL SECRETARIAL TRAINING 


e MEDICAL & ENGINEERING ¢ 
2-Yr. Courses. Full Secretarial Skills. Profes- 
sional emphasis on terminology, lab, in-train- 
ing programs. Professional positions open. 

Nationwide Employment Service 


BUSINESS TRAINING COLLEGE 


Wood St., & Blvd. of the Allies, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dorothy Finkelhor, Ph.D., Administrator 


DRAUGHON'S 
BUSINESS COLLEGES 


“Leaders in Business Education" 
Catalogue on Request 
Lubbock and Amarillo, Texas 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


E. C. Hatton, President 


BILLINGS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


BILLINGS, MONTANA 
Howard C. Porter 
President 


A Fine School for More Than Sixty Years 


BUTTE, MONTANA 


Accredited by the Accrediting Commission for 
Business Schools, Washington, D. C., which com- 
mission is recognized by the U, S Office of 
Education. Established 1890 

Clella L. Scott, President 


‘SPENCERIAN COLLEGE | 
Professional Training for Business since 1848 
CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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ENID BUSINESS COLLEGE, INC. 
Founded September 11, 1894 
Enid, Oklahoma 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
Ardmore, Oklahoma 
Offer courses in Accounting, Business 


KNOXVILLE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


East Tennessee's Leading School of 
Business Since 1882 
ACCREDITED BY ACCREDITING COMMISSION FOR 
PRIVATE BUSINESS SCHOOLS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Air Conditioned 


PLATT COLLEGE 
OF COMMERCE 


Since 1894 
ST. JOSEPH 7, MO. 
A Modern Air-Conditioned School 
PERSONALIZED TRAINING IN 


Administration, and Sec-ataryship. Speedwriting or Gregg Shorthand 
Tt 209 W. Church Knoxville, Tennessee ant Reporting Gourves 
LINCOLN SCHOOL ce wee 
Hammel Business Univesity Est. 1881 COMMERCIAL HIGH SCHOOL 
an al Business College, 3 igh School, 

COMMERCE 


Merged in 1954 
N O W Represents 1397 Combined 
Years of Successful Business Training 
Akron 8, Ohio 
Cc. A. Neale, President 
Write for Bulletin 


A Professional School of Accountancy 
Secretarial Science and Business Admini 
Established 1884 
W. A. Robbins, Pres. 
209 N. 14th Street Lincoln, Nebraska 


1702 Ponce de Leon Ave., San Juan, P. R. 
Esteban Ramirez, Principal 
35th year 


HEALD COLLEGE 


Established, 1863 
BUSINESS ADMIN. « PROF. ACCOUNTING « 
SECRETARIAL STENOGRAPHIC CLERICAL 


Heald College Ranks FIRST West of the 
Mississippi in “Who's Who in America”. 


Van Ness at Post, San Francisco 9, Calif. 
Phone: ORdway 35-5500 


MANKATO 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


1891 


ti Administration 
Business Machines 


A. R. McMullen, President 
Mankato, Minnesota 
Send for free Catalogue 


HONOLULU 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Established 1917 
Hawaii’s Leading School of Business 


1178 Fort Street Honolulu 13, Hawaii 


MASSEY 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Established 1887 
Accounting, Business Administration, 
Secretarial and Office Machine Courses 
oe on Request 
1217 Capitol Ave Houston, Texas 


ROCHESTER BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


Established 1863 


One and two-year courses in Medical Secretarial, 
Accountancy, Business Administration, Sales, Secre 
tarial, Modern Office Practice, Office Machines. 


Registered by the Board of Regents of 
# University of the State of New York 


172 Clinton Avenue South, Rochester 4, New York 
ROCKFORD OF BUSINESS 


and’ Executive Secretarial; Di Courses in Junior 
aphy. Also inten- 
iting Shert 


hand, Comptometer and subjects. 


319 W. Jefferson Street Rockford, Illinois 
Ask for Bulletin A 


B. S. in Accounting; B. S Mage Business Administra- 

tion; B. S. in Secretarial Science; B. S. in Business 

Education (for teachers). Also one- and two-year 
Terminal courses. 

C. H. Husson, President 

Catalogue on Request 


Bangor 


A Select School offering 
Quality Business Training 


THE MINNEAPOLIS 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 


E. R. MAETZOLD, Director 
Nicollet Avenue at 10th Street 


Catalogue on request 


INTERSTATE BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Fargo, North Dakota 


North Dakota's Largest and Friendliest 
Business College 


Write for Catalog 


MINNESOTA 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


and 
LABORATORY TECHNIQUE 
Accounting, Business Administration, Sales 
Secretarial, Court Reportin 
Technician Training 
. Correll, President 
24S. “St., Minneapolis, Minnesota 


JACKSON BUSINESS 
UNIVERSITY 


229 S. Mechanic Street Jackson, Michigan 


Accounting, Business Administration, 
and Secretaria| Courses 


A. C. Hermann, President 


Nettleton 


COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


BUSINESS 
s COLLEGE 


CHARLOTTE. 
NORTH CAROLINA 


ACCREDITED BY THE ACCREDITING COMMISSION 
FOR BUSINESS SCHOOLS 
AS A JUNIOR C@LLEGE OF BUSINESS 


Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
South Dakota’s Leading School of Business 
SINCE 1865 
Young Men and Women 
destined for leadership in business 
affairs have confidently prepared 
OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
Pine Street, West of Broad, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
Combined Career Guide and Catalog on request 


KNAPP BUSINESS COLLEGE 


for their careers at 
PHILLIPS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


SOUTH BEND 
COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 
Established 1872 


ONE AND TWO YEAR COURSES 
ACCOUNTING AND ADMINISTRATION 
STENOGRAPHIC—SECRETARIAL 


212 S. St. Joseph St., South Bend, Ind. 


STONE COLLEGE 
92nd YEAR 


Accounting, Secretarial, 
Business Administration, Real Estate, 
Comptometer and Clerical Courses. 
State Approved Air Conditioned 


L. R. STONE, President 
129 Temple St., New Haven, Conn. 
of Accountancy 


STRAYE Cet of Sec'y Training 


Acct. and Bus. Adm., B.C.S, and M.C.S. degrees, 
C.P.A, Prep. Listed in Ed. Dir., Higher Ed., U.S. 
Office of Ed., Approved secretarial diploma 
courses. Request Acct. of Sec'y catalog, 


13th & F Sts., Washington 5, D. C. 


TULSA BUSINESS COLLEGE 


In Oil Capital of the World 


New College Building 
Completely Air Conditioned 


318 S. Denver, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
E. A. Guise, President 


Write for details 


BUSINESS AND EXECUTIVE 
CRETARIAL COURSES 


PuRRS.... by the State Board of Regents 


for 1000 Church St., Lynchburg, Va. 62nd Year 
Top Jobs Complete Business Education. Coed. UTICA SCHOOL OF 
Member NACBS, Accredited by the COMMERCE 
Tenth and Pacific Avenue Accrediting Commission for Business Schools BANK PLACE UTICA, N. Y. 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON Harry G, Green, President William S, Risinger, President 
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for classroom teachers 


Conducted by I. David Satlow 
Thomas Jefferson High School, Brooklyn, New York 


OFFICE LABOR UNIONISM IN THE 
UNITED STATES... 


Ph. D, Dissertation 
New York University 


by BERNARD ELLIOTT BUDISH 
Fairleigh Dickinson University 
Rutherford, New Jersey 


The office worker’s earlier antagonism 
toward unionization is declining because of 
the realization that his once high employee 
status is now reduced and that unionization 
regularly results in attractive labor-man- 
agement contracts. The clerical employee’s 
final resort to unionism, however, is still 
being retarded by his close association and 
identification with management. 

The critical examination of the origin, 
present status, and potential future of office 
labor unionism in the United States was 
based on: (1) an examination of the liter- 
ature dealing with the office worker and 
his unions, (2) a study of the findings of 
Elmo Roper and Company and of those of 
the Opinion Research Corporation in their 
comprehensive surveys of the attitudes of 
office workers, and (3) an analysis of in- 
terviews with, or questionnaires sent to, 
union and nonunion office employees, of- 
ficers of office worker unions, and office 
managers. 

This study lends support to the following 
predictions regarding the potential future 
of office worker unionism. First, despite the 
weak early history of clerical unionism, 
stable, though small, office unions will be- 
come more powerful as office employees 
become more receptive to unionization. 
Second, the growth of office labor unionism 
will be relatively slow for the next ten 
years. However, as the office worker’s eco- 
nomic status weakens, as there is a greater 
acceptance of union principles and tactics, 
as more consistent support comes from the 
AFL-CIO, and as automation continues its 
transformation of office operations into 
mechanized routines, clerical unionism will 
be accelerated. 


MAJOR ISSUES PERTAINING TO 
HEALTH INSURANCE... 

Ed. D. Study 

Indiana University 

by GERALD W. MAXWELL 

San Jose State College 

San Jose, Cal. 


To identify and study the major issues 
which affect consumers of voluntary health 
insurance plans operative in the United 
States, answers to the following questions 
were sought: (1) What conflicts of opinion 
are sufficiently controversial and important 
to be major health insurance issues? (2) 
What reasons have been expressed or in- 
dicated for holding each general viewpoint 
on each major issue? and (3) What are 


the historical development, characteristics, 
and status of health insurance in the areas 
around which major issues exist? 

The data were obtained from an ex- 
amination of the literature and by means 
of interviews with and questionnaires to 
representatives of organizations having an 
interest and a stake in the manner in 
which health insurance issues are resolved 
—agricultural, business, consumer, govern- 
mental, health insurance, labor, and social 
welfare groups. 

Thirteen major issues were identified and 
studied. Two issues pertained to the insur- 
ers—their profit motive and consumer rep- 
resentation on their policy-making bodies. 
Seven major issues pertained to various 
financial aspects of the insurance contract. 
Four major issues had to do with legisla- 
tion, dealing with non-occupational disabil- 
ity coverage, use of public funds for in- 
digent care, reinsurance of health risks, 
and compulsory versus voluntary health 
insurance. 

The findings of the research can be ap- 
plied specifically toward the teaching of 
the health-insurance unit in basic business 
classes. The information available from the 
dissertation should make possible a more 
enlighttened discussion of health insurance, 
particularly in regard to its more contro- 
versial aspects. 


A SURVEY OF SELECTED DISTRIBUTIVE 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS IN 
NEW YORK STATE... 


Ed. D. Study 

New York University 

by E. JOHN GRADONI 
General Motors Institute 
Flint, Michigan 


Personal visits to 14 _ representative 
federally-reimbursed school programs and 
to 157 retail business establishments indi- 
cate that both trainee-graduates and em- 
ployers benefit materially as a result of 
their participation in part-time retail train- 
ing programs. However, certain conditions 
have developed, which, if not remedied, 
may adversely affect the program’s future. 

A restatement of certain aims and ob- 
jectives in terms of more immediate and 
measurable goals appears necessary. Ef- 
fective use of advisory committees should 
bring about a more coordinated program; 
increased merchant support, adjusted work 
schedules, and better use of participating 
stations should lead to a greater measure 
of continuity in work experience. 

All trainees should be required to obtain 
work experience ; moreover, additional spe- 
cialization in curriculum content appears 
justified. Teacher-coordinators need cur- 
rent work-experience; they should make 
greater use of specialized instructional 
techniques particularly suited to coopera- 
tive work training. Adequate facilities, 
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equipment, and supplies are to be provided. 
In addition, the need for a clear-cut state- 
ment as to student qualifications for co- 
operative work training is apparent. 

Many training-station problems can be 
avoided by the widespread adoption and 
enforcement of written training agree- 
ments. Time allotted for coordination duties 
should be devoted to such work, and 
written reports of such activities should be 
required by school officials. In addition, the 
local communities should have greater 
assistance from the state education depart- 
ment in the evaluation of their cooperative 
retail training programs. School personnel, 
in turn, should help merchants improve the 
methods for evaluating the work of trainee- 
graduates. The current failure of trainee- 
graduates to remain with sponsoring em- 
ployers and their tendency to abandon the 
field of retailing are both a challenge and 
and indictment. 

Evaluative criteria for this study were 
developed from a survey of literature and 
the opinions of 17 authorities. Interview 
checklists were used during the visitation 
program, and job performance ratings for 
259 trainee-graduates were obtained and 
analyzed in connection with this study. 


A PROGNOSTIC TEST OF 
TYPEWRITING SUCCESS... 


Ed. D. Dissertation 

Colorado State College 

by LEONARD M. DOUGLAS 
New Mexico Western College 
Silver City 


A Prognostic Test of Typewriting Suc- 
cess was devised in the summer of 1952 
and was given to 513 secondary-school 
pupils in the three-year period, 1952-55. 
The prognostic test, designed for beginning 
pupils without previous experience with the 
typewriter, requires the subject to write 
from typed copy exercises using only the 
home keys, the space bar, and the carriage 
return. The test may be given to an in- 
dividual or a class after two, seven, or 
fifteen hours of instruction. 

On the basis of test scores, the 513 pupils 
were divided into three groups: Superior, 
Average, and Below Average. Weekly 
five- and ten-minute timed writing scores 
in both net and gross words per minute 
were collected, Data charts were prepared 
from these scores, as a result of which it 
is possible to predict typing rate for a 
pupil in any of the three groups for any 
week from Week 6 through Week 36. 

Three criteria of success were used: (a) 
gross words per minute, (b) net words per 
minute, and (c) achievement test scores 
on UBEA Students Typewriting Tests, 
Volume XIII, Test 2. Product-Moment 
coefficients of correlation between the 
prognostic test scores and the net speed 
ranged from .35 to .77; between prognostic 
test scores and gross speed, .53 to .78; and 
between prognostic test scores and achieve- 
ment test scores, .42 to .68. The correlation 
between prognostic test scores made by the 
same pupils when the test was repeated 
after a five-day interval was .88 

Of the 513 pupils tested, 21 per cent 
were classed as Superior, 37 per cent as 
Average, and 42 percent as Below Average. 
It is felt that the test is reliable and valid 
enough to be used for guidance purposes. 
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audio-visual 


teaching aids 


Conducted by Anthony R. Lanza 
New York University 


TEACHERS IN THE COMMUNITY 


The role of the teacher as a participant 
and leader in the community affairs is one 
that is important both to the community 
and to the school. Teachers who tend to 
shirk such responsibilities sometimes do so 
from a feeling of fright at the thought of 
addressing a group of fellow citizens. 
Teachers who, with the greatest of ease, 
address student groups all day long can be 
superbly successful in their public speaking 
in the community if they will remember to 
carry from the classroom some of their 
better teaching techniques. The teacher 
speaking to a Rotary Club or Ladies 
Auxiliary does not have the same kind of 
captive audience that is available in the 
classroom and it is, therefore, even more 
necessary than usual to make a stimulating 
presentation. A good audio-visual aid may 
solve some of the problems of a community 
presentation. You are, of course, familiar 
with the audio-visual aids that have proved 
successful in the classroom, but it does not 
necessarily follow that the same ones can 
be used for adult groups. It will be neces- 
sary, therefore, to get some assistance if 
you plan to incorporate an a-v aid in a 
program for an adult community group. It 


may be that the services of a competent . 


audio-visual dealer is just what is called 
for in such a situation. 

The National Audio-Visual Association 
Membership List and Trade Directory con- 
tains information on the specific services of 
some 400 audio-visual dealers. Sources of 


all types of audio-visual presentations, pro- 
jection services, rental or purchase of 
audio-visual equipment, tape recordings of 
meetings, rental of 16mm _ films, etc., 
throughout the United States and Canada 
are listed in this new directory. 

The Directory lists NAVA dealers by 
geographical location so an audio-visual 
user can avail himself of the facilities and 
services of any dealer—whether in his own 
local area or away from home... . for 
school needs, conferences, community meet- 
ings, or any other situation involving the 
use of audio-visual materials. Not only 
teachers, but business concerns, convention 
managers and exhibitors, religious leaders, 
and others will find this directory valuable 
in ordering audio-visual dealer services. 

Each dealer’s listing is clearly coded to 
show where a user can find each of 15 
types of audio-visual equipment for rental ; 
which dealers offer projection service, pro- 
jection room facilities, and equipment re- 
pairs; which ones offer sponsored, educa- 
tional, informational, entertainment, and 
religious films; the size of each dealer’s 
film library; and where a-v equipment, ac- 
cessories, films, and filmstrips can be pur- 
chased. 

Single copies of the Membership List 
and Trade Directory are available free to 
audio-visual users from the National 
Audio-Visual Association, Box 337, Fair- 
fax, Virginia. 


LETTERING OF POSTERS AND CHARTS 


Professional looking bulletin board dis- 
plays and teaching posters can be realized 
through the use of a new lettering tech- 
nique. The very descriptive name of this 
new technique is “Stik-a-Letter”. The basic 
concept of Stik-a-Letter is simple, but the 
possibilities of savings in time and energy 
are considerable. The Stik-a-Letter Com- 
pany, Route 2, Box 286, Escondido, Cali- 
fornia, packages dye-cut gummed letters 
and numbers in sets that are 1”, 1%” and 
2” high. The sets are sold separately, each 
one containing 69 small indexed folders 
filed in a sturdy box. Each folder contains 
a quantity of the gummed letters appor- 
tioned according to their frequency of oc- 
currence. The letters of the alphabet are 
provided in capitals and lower case, num- 
bers from zero through nine, and punc- 
tuation marks including the period, comma, 
ampersand, question mark, exclamation 


point. Once the gummed letter has been 
moistened and fixed to a poster it cannot 
of course be used again. Replacement let- 
ters have, therefore, been made available 
at what the manufacturers consider a rea- 
sonable cost. 
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Stik-a-Letter is available in the follow- 
ing colors: black, white, red, yellow, blue, 
green or gray. The 1” set contains almost 
two thousand characters, the 14%” set ap- 
proximately 1,500: and the 2” set 1,120 
characters. The company offers two letter 
types; the Benton Bold and the Lawrence 
Condensed. The price of each set is $6.50. 

Experimentation with some stik-a-letter 
samples proved that they can be moistened 
and applied as easily as putting a postage 
stamp on an envelope. Teacher-constructed 
classroom posters and charts can lose their 
“home-made” look; they can acquire at- 
tractive coloring without a single smudging 
of ink or paint. The manufacturers of 
Stik-a-Letter are so confident of the pro- 
fessional appearance of their product that 
they have recommended their lettering 
technique for use in T.V. commercials and 
moving picture titles. 

Teaching charts, posters, or bulletin 
board displays can sometimes be a more 
effective visual device than a motion pic- 
ture film. Each of us would do well to 
review his teaching procedure for the past 


year to see to what degree we have used 
posters and charts in our class work. It 
may be that we have seriously neglected 
these valuable teaching aids, these close 
relatives of the classroom chalkboard. 


A-V AIDS IN FAMILY FINANCE 


The National Committee for Education 
in Family Finance, 488 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, New York will send you, 
without charge, its Annotated Listing of 
Free and Inexpensive Teaching Aids on 
Education in Family Finance. This listing 
contains references to booklets, motion pic- 
tures and filmstrips that are available to 
all teachers. In the listing each aid is given 
a brief description and some recommenda- 
tion for application in general business, 
mathematics and ‘home-making’ classes. 
They are further coded as to utilization 
level by the key-words “professional”, 
“difficult”, “easy”. 

So that you will have some idea of the 
scope of this publication, the categories 
under which pamphlets and booklets are 
available are provided here in alphabetic 
order : 

Accidents 

Banks and Bankings 
Budget, Household 

Budget, Personal 

Children, Aid to Dependant 
Credit 

Debt, National 

Federal Reserve Bank 
Family Finance-Drama 
Family Security 

Home Ownership 

Insurance, Fire and General 
Insurance, Health and Accident 
Insurance, Life 

Investments 

Money Management 
Ownership, Joint 

Retirement 

Savings and Loan Associations 
Social Security 

Taxes 

Trusts 

Wills 

Under each of the categories above there 
may be anywhere from one pamphlet, as in 
Family Security, to twenty-six different 
pamphlets, as in Life Insurance. It is in- 
teresting to note that of the twenty-six 
pamphlets listed under Life Insurance only 
three have any charge connected with them. 
In each case the charge is small; one is 
10c, another 15c, and the third 20c. 

As has been mentioned, a section of the 
list is devoted to motion pictures and film- 
strips on family finance. The main cate- 
gories under which these projected aids 
have been categorized are: 

Background, Economic Orientation 
Background, Bank Services 
Budgeting, Money Managetnent 
Consumer Credit 

Housing 

Insurance 

Investments 

Social Security 

Taxation 

All business teachers and_ especially 
teachers of general business should con- 
sider it their good fortune to have made 
available to them without charge, the an- 
notated listing described above. 
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NOMA SURVEY 


The National Office Management Asso- 
ciation, an international organization of 
some 18,000 office executives, has just 
completed a study exploring the current 
use and future needs of automation in 
offices in the following categories: EDP 
(Electronic Data Processing)—data pro- 
cessing equipment in which data is stored 
either magnetically or electronically; IDP 
(Integrated Data Processing)—covers au- 
tomatic systems in which data is stored 
mechanically as in punched cards and tapes ; 
ADP (Automatic Data Processing )—in- 
cludes both EDP and IDP and any com- 
bination of both; Punched Card System— 
is any system—whether ADP non- 
automatic—in which data is stored on 
punched cards. EDP installations were 
classified as: “small” EDP units (costing 
less than $50,000) “medium” EDP units 
(costing over $50,000), “large” EDP units 
(costing over $1,000,000). 

The national survey sample is based on 
returns from 3,936 companies of all sizes 
(68% had less than 101 office workers) 
and from 24 different types of business 


(40% manufacturing; 21% retail and 
wholesale sales and distribution ; 14% bank- 
ing, insurance and financial, etc.). 
Large Offices Are 
The use of office automation equipment 
increases directly in relation to office size: 
100% of the over 5,000 office group have 
Punched Card Systems; 50% of these 
companies have “medium” EDP’s. But 
only 5% of offices with under 26 employees 
have Punched Card Systems; and none 
report EDP’s. 
The biggest users of different systems are 
(1) Punched Card 
Government Agencies 
Insurance 
Public Utiltties 
IDP . 
Electrical 
Chemical 
EDP .:. 
Electrical 
Insurance 
The Industries in which there is little use 
of automatic systems include construction, 


Biggest Users 


Manufacturing 
Manufacturing 


Manufacturing 


service industries, educational, retail sales 
and distribution. 


Chief Applications of Automation 
Equipment Now In Use 

Although most forms of data processing 
may be used for a number of different jobs, 
the most popular applications are: Punched 
Card Systems—‘‘sales statistics” ; mechani- 
cal automatic systems—“order-invoice” ; 
electronic systems—“payroll work” and 
“engineering computations”. 


Expanding Use of Installed 
Equipment 

Chief services being added to the 
functions of equipment already installed 
are: EDP (large)—‘“inventory control” 
and “payrolls’; EDP  (medium)—‘“ac- 
counts-receivable”; EDP (small)—*‘inven- 
tory control” and “form letters”; I1DP— 
“order-invoices”; Punched Cards—“pay- 
roll” and “inventory”. 


Complete Findings Published 


Complete survey findings, including infor- 
mation on installations and applications by 
type of business, by size of office, by 
systems, cost of punched card installations 
per manual key punch, number of cards used 
annually by number of key punches, use 
of teletype machines with tape punch, and 
other findings are compiled in booklet form. 
It is available for purchase at $5 a copy 
from National Office Management Associa- 
tion, 1931 Old York Road, Willow Grove, 
Pennsylvania. 


Select with Confidence—Use with Pride— 


20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING 


7th Edition 


By Lessenberry, Crawford, Erickson 


“20th Century" has become synonymous with the best 
results in typing classes. Teachers have learned to 
expect the improvements, innovations, and simplifica- 
tions in each new edition to build higher speeds with 
control in less time. Through seven editions, covering a 
period of thirty years, they have not been disappointed. 


The seventh edition is presented, without reservation, 
as a book that will build typing skill in an easy, interest- 
ing, and constantly challenging manner in your class- 


room. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Busi and E i 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N.Y. Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 


Education) 


THE EXHIBIT 
AT BOSTON 


8. T. 


Hotel Statler 
April 3, 4 and 5 


The educational exhibit of textbooks, modern 
office appliances, furniture and school supplies will 
be an important feature of the Boston convention. 
Here the business teacher can get first hand knowl- 
edge of modern instructional materials, equipment 
and supplies, all assembled at one point. It is an 


educational service of great value. 


Plan your time at the E.B.1.A. Convention for a 


thorough inspection of the Exhibit. 
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have you heard? 


News About People, Schools, 
Organizations and Events 


Margaret Ely Heads Award Committee 


Margaret H. Ely, formerly Head, De- 
partment of Secretarial Studies, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, has been elected Chairman of the 
John Robert Gregg Award Administrative 
Committee for 1958, it was announced re- 
cently by Albert C. Fries, 1957 Chairman. 
Other members of the Administrative 
Committee are: Vernon Payne, North 
Texas State College, Denton; Leslie J. 
Whale, Board of Education, Detroit, 
Michigan; William M. Polishook, Temple 
University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; 
Dorothy Travis, University of North Da- 
kota, Grand Forks; and Milo Kirkpatrick, 
King’s Business College, Charlotte, North 
Carolina. 

The John Robert Gregg Award was 
established in 1953 “in order to stimualte, 
encourage, and reward outstanding contri- 
butions to the advancement of business 
education,” and nominations may be made 
by any individual interested or engaged in 
business education. The recipient of the 
1957 award was Hamden L. Forkner, Sr., 


Columbia University. 
Other recipients were Frederick G. 
Nichols, Paul S. Lomax, D. D. Lessen- 
berry, and Elvin S. Eyster. 

Those who wish to make nominations 
for the 1958 Award should write for an 
official nomination blank to Dr. Margaret 
H. Ely, 4716 Ellsworth Avenue, Pitts- 
burgh 13, Pennsylvania. Recipients are 
selected by an independent Board of Selec- 
tion comprised of six business educators. 
The final date on which nominations for 
the 1958 Award may be received to be con- 
sidered is July 31, 1958. 


Teachers College, 


"Miss Secretary of 1958" Contest 


Association and Council 
of Business Schools has announced the 
“Miss Secretary of 1958” Contest. The 
deadline for submission of entries is April 
first. 

For details write to The National Asso- 
ciation and Council of Business Schools, 
Suite 407, 2400—16th Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 9, D. C. 


The National 


APPOINTMENTS, CHANGES, PROMOTIONS AND RETIREMENTS 


Phillip Atkinson, who hus been teach- 
ing at the University of Hawaii, is in 
New York this year as a teaching fellow 
at New York University, where he is 
planning to write a doctoral dissertation 
in business writing. 

Leo Blackburn, president of Ports- 
mouth Interstate Business College, 
Portsmouth, Ohio, has been appointed 
Postmaster of the city of Portsmouth. 

Lawrence W. Erickson of the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles has 
been appointed to the position of Head 
of the Department of Business Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity to take over the duties of 
Hamden L. Forkner, who has_ been 
granted early retirement by Teachers 
College. Dr. Forkner was granted early 
retirement by the trustees of Teachers 
College upon his own request after serv- 
ing as head of the Department of Busi- 
ness and Vocational Education since 
1937. 

Noble V. Fritz, a business teacher 
in the schools of Pennsylvania for 
twenty years, has been appointed super- 
visor of business education in the 


schools of Montgomery County, Mary- 
land, with an office at the Board of Edu- 
cation building in Rockville. 

Roger Klein, former assistant super- 
intendent of the Cleveland City Hos- 
pitals, has been named director of the 
graduate program of hospital adminis- 
tration at Emory University. The hos- 
pital administration course is a part of 
the graduate business curriculum at 
Emory University. 

Walter E. Leidner, head of the book- 
keeping department at Boston Clerical 
School, has retired. 

M. Claire O’Brien, principal of the 
Davis High School, Davis, California, 
for the past seven years, has been ap- 
pointed to the position of consultant in 
business education in the California 
State Department of Education, suc- 


ceeding M. Bernadine Bell who is now... 


on the faculty of the University of 
Southern California. 

Dallas G. Whitford of Greenville has 
been appointed assistant to the president 
of King’s Business College in Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


At the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education Wendell W. Wright, Dean 
of the School of Education, Indiana 
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University, ‘Bloomington, was named 
president-elect. He succeeds Harvey M. 
Rice, President of the State University 
of New York College for Teachers, 


Buftalo, who took office as president. 
The retiring president is Donald P. Cot- 
trell, Dean of the College of Education, 
The Ohio State University, Columbus, 
J. W. Maucker, President of Iowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls, was 
elected a member of the Executive 
Committee. 

Edward C. Pomeroy, 11 Elm Street, 
Oneonta, New York, is Executive Secre- 
tary of this group and the Associate 
Secretary is Richard E. Lawrence of the 
same address. 


Behrens Ulrich, Drexel Institute of 
Technology, Philadelphia was re-elected 
president of the American Collegiate 
Retailing Association at the winter 
meeting of this group, held at New 
York University. Albert Smith, Dean of 
the School of Retailing, University of 
Pittsburgh, is the new vice president 
and Edwina Hogadone, Rochester In- 
stitute of Technology, Rochester, New 
York is the secretary. Charles Whalen, 
Jr., University of Dayton, Dayton, 
Ohio, was re-elected treasurer. 

The Spring meeting of the Associa- 
tion will be held April 17, 18, and 19 at 
the French Lick-Sheraton Hotel, French 
Lick, Indiana. 


The thirteenth annual convention of 
the Catholic Business Education Asso- 
ciation will be held in the Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, April 8-11. 

Meetings of the NCEA will be open 
to members on the first day of the con- 
vention. The editorial board of the 
“CBEA Review” will meet in the eve- 
ning. A Hospitality Hour for all CBEA 
members is scheduled for Wednesday 
evening. 

Reverend Brother Remigius, S. C., 
Catholic High School, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana, National president of the 
CBEA, will address the members on 
Thursday morning. The convention 
luncheon will follow. Reverend Robert 
Champagne, S. M., Harper Woods, 
Michigan will be the toastmaster and 
Very Reverend Cornelius Brown, Sup- 
erintendent of Schools, Belleville, Kan- 
sas will be the speaker. The luncheon 
chairman is Sister M. Rose Gabriel, 
O. P., Saint Dominic’s Convent, Ja- 
maica, Long Island, New York. A 
general meeting for high school groups 
and a general meeting college session 
are scheduled for Thursday afternoon. 
James Meehan, Hunter College, is gen- 
eral chairman of the college session. 

The convention will adjourn follow- 
ing the Friday morning meetings. 


Delegates from the Central Region of 
the UBEA met recently with the Wis- 
consin Business Education Association 
in Milwaukee. At the close of the joint 
session, the delegates held the annual 
fall business meeting. Lewis Toll, 
Illinois State Normal University, Nor- 
mal, presided at the CRUBEA session. 
In addition to the delegates from the 
UBEA affiliated associations in the cen- 
tral states, Dorothy Travis, UBEA 
president, participated in the meetings. 

In addition to President Travis and 
Chairman Toll, representatives of the 
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UBEA National Council and delegates 
of the affiliated state associations who 
attended the CRUBEA executive ses- 
sions in Milwaukee were: E. L. Mari- 
etta, Michigan; James Blanford, Iowa; 
R. L. Rupple, Wisconsin; William Beck- 
er, Minnesota; Dean Anderson, St. 
Louis Area and Missouri; Lynn Gil- 
more, Chicago Area; Mary O. Houser, 
Ohio; Gaylord L. Aplin, 
Lorraine Missling, Wisconsin; 
Russell Hosler, Wisconsin. 

The spring meeting of CRUBEA is 
scheduled for March 29 in Columbia, 
Missouri. The delegates will meet with 
the Business Education Section of the 
Missouri State Teachers Association. 


and 


As this issue goes to press final plans 
are. being made for the annual conven- 
tion of the Eastern Business Teachers 
Association, to be held in Boston, April 
3, 4 and 5. The program for the con- 
vention was outlined in the February 
issue of this magazine. The theme for 
the convention is “Current Problems in 
Business Education—(Our Members 
Present Their Viewpoints).” 


The following events have been ar- 
ranged by various groups for Boston at 
the time of the Eastern Business Teach- 
ers Association convention. 


Thursday, April 3 


Fellowship Luncheon Sponsored by 
the private business schools under the 
direction of Albert L. Fisher, with 
Chesley Husson as chairman. 


Friday, April 4 
Albany State College for Teachers 
Breakfast 


Connecticut Business Education Teach- 
ers Luncheon 


Pi Omega Pi Luncheon 


Syracuse University Alumni Coffee 
Hour 
Delta Pi Epsilon Dinner 


Saturday, April 5 
Columbia Teachers College 
Breakfast 


Alumni 


F. Wayne House, president of the 
Mountain-Plains Business Education 
Association has announced the time and 
place for the annual convention of this 
group. The dates are June 19-21 and all 
meetings will be held in the Sheraton- 
Johnson Hotel, Rapid City, South Da- 
kota. Hulda Vaaler, University of South 
Dakota, Vermillion, is the general chair- 
man and the program chairman is John 
E. Binnion, the University of Denver. 


Helen H. Green, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, East Lansing, was elected as a 
new board member for the National 
Association for Business Teacher Edu- 
cation at its annual meeting in Chicago 
last month. All the officers for NABTE 
were elected last year for a two-year 
term and hold over for another year. 
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The following officers for this year 
were elected by the members of the 
New England Business Educators’ As- 
sociation at the recent convention of 
this group: President, John M. Canty, 
Director of Business Education, Boston 
Public Schools; first vice-president, 
William F. Clynes, Old Saybrook High 
School, Saybrook, Connecticut; second 
vice-president, Rose A. Farese, Milford 
High School, Milford, Massachusetts; 
secretary, Shirley Morrill, University of 
Connecticut, Storrs, Connecticut; treas- 
urer, W. Ray Burke, Arlington High 
School, Arlington, Massachusetts; as- 
sistant treasurer, Fred Ramey, Keene 
High School, Keene, New Hampshire. 

Members elected to the Board of Di- 
rectors are: LeRoy A. Brendel, West 
Hempstead High School, Long Island, 
New York; Stuart Dunbar, Brookline 
High School, Brookline, Massachusetts; 
Lucy D. Medeiros, Central Falls High 
School, Central Falls, Rhode Island; 
Eleanor M. Lambertson, Beverly High 
School, Beverly, Massachusetts, and 
Edith McKenzie, Burdett College, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. 


Harry G. Green, Phillips Business 
College, Lynchburg, Virginia, president 
of the Southeastern Business College 
Association, has announced the program 
for the annual meeting of this group, to 
be held in Atlanta, Georgia, April 18 
and 19. The convention theme is “Ad- 
vertising”. At the Friday meetings 


Walter Paschal, WSB Radio & Tele- 
vision Station, will speak on radio and 
television advertising; Hobart Franks, 
“Atlanta Journal & Atlanta Constitu- 
tion”, will speak on newspaper advertis- 
ing; and John H. Jones, Brown & Bige- 
low Advertising Agency, will discuss 
Specialty Advertising. Governor Theo- 
dore R. McKeldin of Maryland, will be 
the banquet speaker on Friday evening. 
The banquet will be followed by a dance 
and entertainment. 

On Saturday morning, Jess Roberts, 
Retail Credit Company, will discuss 
direct mail advertising. The convention 
will close with a luncheon, at which Leo 
Aikman, Newspaper Columnist, “At- 
lanta Constitution”, will speak to the 
members. 


Guest speakers for the joint meeting 
of the Western Business Education As- 
sociation and the California Business 
Education Association include Herman 
Enterline, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington; and Harold Spears, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, San Francisco. 
UBEA President, Dorothy Travis, 
Central High School and the University 
of North Dakota, Grand Forks, will 
preside at the UBEA Representative 
Assembly. The meeting will be held at 
Asilomar, California, on March 29-31. 

Group sessions in twelve subject areas 
are scheduled. Entertainment, exhibits, 
tours, luncheons, and dinners are among 
the other features of the meeting. 


2? IMPORTANT NEW GREGG TEXTS 


—Tonne, Simon, and McGill 


problems. 


New York 36: 330 West 42nd St. 
San Francisco 4: 68 Post St. 


GENERAL OFFICE PRACTICE 


—Archer, Brecker, and Frakes 


A new kind of office practice text—the book the business- 
man would write to train clerks, typists, and general office 
workers. Especially suitable for those students who need 
to learn how to put business procedures into practice. Em- 
phasis on office personality and human relations. Modern 
in concept, procedures, and appearance. Supporting ma- 
terials include Workbook, Teacher’s Manual and Key, Tests. 


BUSINESS PRINCIPLES, 
ORGANIZATION, AND MANAGEMENT 


A new text for beginning courses in principles, manage- 
ment, and organization. An interesting, well integrated 
approach with emphasis on human relations. Principles 
taught through a “business story” built around Fred Ken- 
nedy’s experiences in starting and expanding a new com- 
pany. Generous end - of - chapter activities feature case 


Write your Gregg office 
GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc. 


Chicago 46: 4655 Chase Ave. 
Dallas 2: 501 Elm St. 
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Eastern Business Teachers Association Officers and Board Members who are plan- 
ning for the Association's Boston convention... Front row, left to right: Earl F. 
Rock, treasurer; Mary E. Connelly, secretary; Paul M. Boynton, president; John M. 
Canty, vice-president; William M. Polishook, ex officio. Back row, left to right: 
Executive board members: Joseph Gruber; Herbert A. Tonne; Albert L. Fisher; and 
F. Howard Strouse. Board member Dorothy C. Finkelhor is not in this picture. 


Canty—Heads New England BEA 
Crawford—DPE Award Winner 
Anderson—DPE Executive Secretary 
Forkner—Recipient of Gregg Award 
Peck—NOMA Schools Committee Head 


Polishook—Chairman NOMA Office Management 
Extension Courses Committee 


Rice—AACTE President 


Weeks—ABWA Secretary-Treasurer 


P 
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CLINICS, CONFERENCES, INSTITUTES AND WORKSHOPS 


Indiana State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute, will hold its nineteenth annual 
business-education clinic on April 25 
and 26. Featured speakers will be Inez 
Ray Wells, Ohio State University, 
Columbus; Paul S. Lomax, New York 
University (Emeritus); and Herman G. 
Enterline, Indiana University. The 
Heart of the Nation chapter of the Na- 
tional Secretaries Association will honor 
Doctor Wells, currently Dean of the 
Institute for Certifying Secretaries. 

Additional information may be ob- 
tained from Dr. Paul Muse, Chairman, 
Department of Business, Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana. 
Reservations for the Friday evening 
banquet and for the Saturday luncheon 
should be mailed to Ruthetta Krause, 
Department of Business, Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana. 


Kansas State Teachers College, Em- 
poria, will hold its ninth annual Busi- 
ness Education Spring Conference on 
April 12. The conference theme will be 
“Automation and Its Effects on Busi- 
ness Education.” E. Dana Gibson, San 
Diego (California) State College, will 
be featured speaker at the meeting. 


The seventeenth annual Business 
Education Conference will convene at 
The Woman’s College of The University 
of North Carolina, Greensboro, on 
March 29. “Modern Procedures in the 


SUMMER SESSION 
GRADUATE STUDY IN 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 

AT THE 


UNIVERSITY OF 


NORTH DAKOTA 
June 16 to August 9 


The summer graduate program in Busi- 
ness Education has been especially de- 
signed to serve the practical needs of 
business teachers through: 


@ Nationally Prominent Visiting Pro- 
fessors in Business Education 

@ World Institute on the Teaching of 
Typewriting (July 7, 8, and 9) 

@ Improvement of Instruction Courses 
Demonstration Classes 
Special lectures by Nationally Prom- 
inent Business Educators 


Foundations, Supervisory, and Cur- 
riculum Courses in Business Education 


Professional and Technical Courses 
in Distributive Education 
M.A., M.S., M.Ed., Ph.D., or Ed.D., 


Programs in Business Education 


information write to: Dr. 
John L. Rowe, Chairman, Department of 
Business Education, University of North 
Dakota, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 


For additional 
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Teaching of Shorthand and Typewrit- 
ing” is the theme of the 1958 Confer- 
ence. Presiding at the conference 
sessions will be Louise Weyl, conference 
chairman and member of the Woman’s 
College faculty. 

Featured personages for the Confer- 
ence are Charlies E. Zoubek, Shorthand 
Editor, Gregg Publishing Division; and 
L. M. Collins, Manager, Educational 
Services Department, IBM World 
Headquarters, New York City. Mr. 
Zoubek will speak on ‘Modern Trends 
in the Teaching of Shorthand” and 
“Transcription Techniques and Building 
Shorthand Speed.” During the after- 
noon session, “Modern Trends in the 
Teaching of Typewriting” will be pre- 
sented by Dr. Collins. 

The Business Education Conference 
is sponsored annually by the Woman's 
College Department of Business Educa- 
tion, the Commercial Department, and 
Zeta Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon, na- 
tional honorary graduate fraternity in 
business education. 

A total of 585 scholarships at the fol- 
lowing 15 universities are being offered 
this year at the 1958 Summer Work- 
shops in Family Finance sponsored by 
the National Committee for Education 
in Family Finance: University of Penn- 
sylvania, University of California at Los 
Angeles, University of Denver, Univer- 
sity of Florida, University of Georgia, 
University of Illinois, University of 
Maryland, Michigan State University, 
University of Oklahoma, University of 
Oregon, University of Puerto Rico, 
Southern Methodist University, Syra- 
cuse University, University of Virginia, 
University of Wisconsin. 

This marks the ninth consecutive year 
in which the workshops are being con- 
ducted. The Committee’s objective is to 
encourage more adequate instruction in 
the fundamentals of sound personal and 
family financial management for young 
people and adults in the nation’s schools 
and colleges. 

The workshop scholarships are open 
to educators who demonstrate a need 
and use for information and teaching 
materials in family finance. They include 
classroom teachers in schools, colleges 
and teacher-training institutions, as well 
as administrators, supervisors and cur- 
riculum directors. The workshops are of 
special interest to high school and 
college teachers of subjects such as 
home economics, social studies, business 
education, economics, mathematics, 
family life and related courses. Credit 
toward a graduate degree is awarded 
upon successful completion of the 
course. 

Each university is also offering a 
limited number of team scholarships for 
individual school systems. Such a team 
consists of one or two classroom teach- 
ers and an administrator, such as a 
supervisor, principal or superintendent. 
Team participation is encouraged by the 
National Committee for Education in 
Family Finance because it is felt that 


these groups provide the most effective 
means of introducing community-wide 
programs of teaching family finance. 

Although the program is* nationwide 
in scope, each university develops its 
own workshop curriculum and provides 
the teaching staff. The course consists 
of lectures and discussions on a variety 
of interrelated topics, including sources 
of personal income, budgeting, banking 
and banking services, consumer credit 
and installment buying, renting and buy- 
ing a home, life insurance, accident and 
sickness insurance, general insurance, 
social security, pensions, savings and in- 
vestments, personal taxes, wills and 
estates. Specialists from the universities’ 
schools of business administration and 
education serve as lecturers, and in- 
struction is supplemented by visiting 
business and education leaders. 

Each workshop participant takes part 
in daily laboratory work in order to de- 
velop special materials and projects for 
use in his own classroom or school sys- 
tem. 

It is estimated that about 10,000 
teachers and administrators have thus 
far participated in the summer work- 
shops made possible by grants to the 
universities by the Institute of Life In- 
surance and in related in-service training 
programs sponsored by school systems 
in various communities. Most of these 
workshop alumni are at the junior and 
senior high school levels. Other alumni 
are elementary school teachers, faculty 
members of teacher-training institutions, 
liberal arts colleges and administrative 
staff members of public and_ private 
schools. . 

More detailed information about the 
workshops and the other work of the Na- 
tional Committee for Education in Family 
Finance may be obtained from R. Wil- 
fred Kelsey, Executive Secretary, Na- 
tional Committee for Education in Fam- 
ily Finance, 488 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, N. Y. 


ANNOUNCING THE 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
FOR TEACHERS 


Study, this summer, in the cool comfort of a 
hew, modern, completely air-conditioned building. 
Choose from a wide selection of graduate and under- 
graduate courses which are offered to teachers, 
school principals and superintendents in the 1958 
Summer Sessions of Temple University. Whether you 
require further training for certification or are a 
candidate for a degree, courses ideally suited to 
your needs are given in a classroom building ideally 
equipped for your comfort. Functional fluorescent 
lighting combines with scientific color design to 
produce cheerful and pleasant surroundings. There 
is closed-circuit television reception for every room, 
and elevators are available for handicapped stu- 
dents. Located in the heart of Philadelphia, close 
to the many cultural and educational opportunities 
offered by the city, Curtis Hall is the perfect place 
to spend a profitable and pleasant summer. 


Pre-Session June 9 to June 27 
Regular Sessions June 30 to August 8 
Post-Sessions August I! to August 29 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


PHILADELPHIA 


Write for the Temple 

the courses to be offered during th ummer 
Office of the Broad St. 
an By 


Ph 


y Ave., P 


University Bulletin which lists 
je 1958 S 
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BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING SIM- 
PLIFIED, by M. Herbert Freeman, J 
Marshall Hanna, and Gilbert Kahn; 
New York: Gregg Publishing Division, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1958. First-Year Course, Second Edi- 
tion, 512 pp. $3.48. Advanced Course, 
416 pp. $3.96. 


The second edition of this popular first- 
year text incorporates suggestions made 
by users of the first edition. However, the 
features which created the popularity of 
the first edition have been retained. For ex- 
ample, instructional topics have purposely 
been presented in short teachable assign- 
ments; the spiral sequence is used, making 
it possible for the student to move through 
the cycle three different times; and nearly 
300 short meaningful problems are included 
providing for interpretation of records as 
well as for thorough presentation of book- 
keeping theory and principle. 

Many illustrations are used, carefully 
cued with lines and arrows to focus at- 
tention in the portion to be studied. 
Arithmetic, for the first seven units is 
made as simple as possible through the 
use of rounded figures. 

The new edition has had all changeable 
data brought up to date. Procedures, forms, 
and terms have been checked and rechecked 
with actual business practice. Two colors 
in addition to black have been used very 
successfully as a teaching device. 

Bookkeeping and Accounting Simplified, 
Advanced Course, first printed in 1958 pro- 
vides additional material for the student 
who successfully passed first-year 
bookkeeping. Valuable as it is to those who 
will become bookkeepers, the book is also 
valuable for students interested in a general 
business career. Intelligent interpretation 
of financial records and reports are 
stressed throughout and materials of inter- 
est only to the accounting specialist have 
been omitted. 

The principal features of Bookkeeping 
and Accounting Simplified, Advanced 
Course, include the presentation of the 
entire bookkeeping cycle in the first unit; 
continuous application of theory through 
problems, projects, and practice sets; care- 
ful organization of subject matter into 
small learnable and teachable segments; 
and emphasis on clear and simple presen- 
tation of bookkeeping theory and applica- 
tions. 

Effective instructional helps include 
Points to Remember, Terms to Remember, 
and Review and Discussion questions at 
the end of each chapter. 

Supplementary materials are available 
for each of these books. They include 
workbooks, practice sets, objective tests, 
filmstrips, and teacher’s manuals and keys. 
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20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING and AC- 
COUNTING, 21ST EDITION, First-year 
Course, by Paul A. Carison, Hamden 
L. Forkner, and Lewis D. Boynton; 
Cincinnati; South-Western Publishing 
Company, 532 pp., 1958. $2.96 list. 


The new 20th Century bookeeping text 
uses the successful system of spiral learn- 
ing beginning with a single cycle and con- 
tinuing through constantly expanding 
cycles, using new illustrations, new forms, 
and new procedures in each cycle. At the 
end of chapter 7, the student has handled 
a journal, a ledger, and a trial balance. By 
the end of chapter 10 he is prepared for the 
second project—the complete bookkeeping 
cycle. This is not the last time he will be 
learning through cycle instruction; the 
process continues throughout the book. 

Special attention has been given to 
language needs. Sentences and paragraphs 
are short. All new terms are defined 
when they are introduced. Chapters have 
been shortened and color is used throughout 
the text. 

The use of the five-column journal in 
the fourth chapter differs from the method 
of presentation which has been popular for 
the last twenty years or more. Many 
people who have been wanting to teach 
practical, realistic records should find the 
book challenging. 

In addition to the two special projects 
mentioned in the first section there are four 
additional opportunities to use the com- 
plete cycle. Six optional practice sets are 
available. Achievement tests, achievement 
awards, and the teachers’ key and teachers’ 
manual are also available. 


BUSINESS PRINCIPLES, ORGANIZATION, 
AND MANAGEMENT by Herbert A. 
Tonne, Sidney |. Simon, and Esby C. 
McGill, New York: Gregg Publishing 
Division, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 512 pp., 1958. $3.84. 


The case problem is the key to the 
organization of this new text. Fred 
Kennedy and his associates are the people 
whose experiences in promoting, locating, 
and financing a new business form the basis 
for the content. Each of the 27 chapters 
opens with a case problem. The 27 chapters 
are divided into seven sections, namely: 
Principles of Business Management, Mar- 
keting and Merchandising Management, 
Financial Management, Production Man- 
agement, Personnel and Human Relations, 
Internal Financial Management, and Busi- 
ness Management and the Government. 

All aspects of business operation are 
explored and up-to-date trends in the 
policies and procedures of business manage- 
ment are presented. The book is not a 
book on small business; neither is it a 
big-business text as the authors believe 


that the basic principles of business man- 
agement are the same for both. 

Student activites at the end of each 
chapter include review and discussion 
questions, case-problem questions related 
to the story of Fred Kennedy, applied 
business projects, and suggested community 
projects for those teachers who desire 
their students to investigate local condi- 
tions. 

In addition, a supplementary section in 
the back of the book presents a glossary of 
key words arranged according to chapters 
in which they are used. A supplementary 
case involving Bob Harlow who has a 
series of business experiences similar to 
Fred Kennedy but for a different type of 
business provides additional teaching mate- 
rial. It is suggested that the Bob Harlow 
case study be used either for enrichment 
for faster students or for regular end-of- 
chapter assignments for everyone. A work- 
book is being prepared to accompany the 
text. 


THE BUSINESS TEACHER LEARNS FROM 
CASES, developed by Delta Pi Epsilon, 
Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing 
Company, 175 pp., 1957. $3.00. 


Business education students and teachers, 
representing 58 colleges and universities, 
and chapters of Delta Pi Epsilon in all 
parts of the United States cooperated in 
securing samples of classroom happenings 
to be studied and discussed by prospective 
student teachers and experienced teachers 
alike. 

Inasmuch as no solutions are given, dis- 
cussion groups are forced to explore the 
possible actions which may be taken to 
solve the problem. Questions at the end of 
each case guide discussion, but it is ex- 
pected that no one “correct” answer will be 
found. 

Experienced teachers recognize in these 
cases similarity to their own teaching 
situations; prospective teachers recognize 
some of the situations also and are in a 
position to give the student’s viewpoint oc- 
casionally. Both groups find that usually 
“life is brought to theory, and theory to 
life.” 

If you are a teacher of prospective 
teachers, or if you are searching for lively 
discussion material for your next profes- 
sional meeting, here is a rich source book. 


AMERICA'S NEXT TWENTY YEARS, by 
Peter F. Drucker, New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 114 pp., 1957. $2.00, Text 
Edition. 


Through a critical examination of the 
past and in the belief that “The major 
events that determine the future have 
already happened” the author has 
written a sound, far-reaching, and gen- 
erally optimistic view of America’s next 
twenty years. His _ table-of-contents 
titles reveal the direct simple approach 
the author has used to convey his im- 
portant conclusions to the general public. 
The titles are: The Coming Labor Short- 
age, The Promise of Automation, The 
New Tycoons, Will the Colleges Blow 
Their Tops, America Becomes a “Have- 
not” Nation, Coming Issues in American 
Politics. 

The book is written with conviction, is 
brief, and interesting. 
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We don’t guarantee 
romance—but we do 
promise that you'll be 
a better Secretary if 
you use A.W.FABER 
ERASERSTIK, the pen- 
cil-shaped, white pol- 
ished beauty that lets 
you erase without a 
trace. Removes a sin- 
gle letter without blur- 
ring rest of the word. 
Pick up a few at your 
Stationer today. 
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Which point 
do you prefer? 
MEDIUM or AVERAGE 
THIN or BLUNT 


ERASERSTIK gives 
you your choice 
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Point with mechanical 
or hand sharpener. 
TEACHERS: FREE sample 
available for class demon- 


stration. Write on school 
stationery. 


AW.FABER GRASER 


) US.A.7066 


OR ORIGINAL 
AND CARBON 


ERASERSTIK , 


With brush 20¢ Without brush 10¢ 
7099 and 7099B gray all-utility 
ERASERSTIK for pencil, ink or 
typewriting. 

7066 and 7066B for those who | 
prefer a soft, red typewriter eraser. ~~ 


AWM.Faber-Castell Pencil Co. Newark 3, N. J. 
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ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 246 


A BOSS-OF-THE-YEAR AWARD 
Harry T. Lashmet, Jr., Decatur Senior High School, Decatur, Illinois 


N connection with the annual “Thank 

You” dinner held each spring by the 
distributive education trainees of Decatur 
High School for their trainers and em- 
ployers, a “Boss-of-the-Year Award” has 
been made for two successive years. The 
winners, One an owner and manager of his 
own store and the other a floor manager of 
a department store, were selected after 
careful deliberations by the members of the 
distributive education seniors. 

The leadership which the planning com- 
mittee gave the project insured the success 
of the idea from the start. A committee 
of four students under the guidance of the 
club officers and the adviser led in estab- 
lishing policy and making presentation ar- 
rangements. 

The first problem was the kind of award. 
Through discussion in the club it was felt 
that a trophy would best express the feel- 
ings of all. A temporary budget of $9 was 
approved, but the committee’s final choice 
of the annual trophy raised the budget to 
$20. This decision was unanimously ap- 
proved by the club. 

The second problem concerned the man- 
ner in which the selection of the “Boss- 
of-the-Year” would be made. The com- 
mittee recommended that the selection be 
made in such a way that merit would be 
the only factor. To be sure of this, it was 
decided that the candidates would remain 
unidentified. It was further agreed that the 
form used would be keyed with a number 
by the club adviser. 


Award Policy 

After serious consideration, the commit- 
tee made up a list of characteristics which 
they thought an ideal boss should possess. 
The following were chosen for evaluation : 
appearance, cooperation, fairness, friendli- 
ness and cheerfulness, help given to the 
trainee, manners and tact, participation in 
activities, personal interest, sense of humor, 
understanding. Each of these, it was de- 
cided, should be rated superior, good, or 
average. A statement of why a particular 
boss should be “boss of the year” was at- 
tached to the rating sheet. The committee 
proposed that this statement should be 
given more consideration than the other 


ratings. 


Reasons Given for Selection 


Student 1. “He takes a personal interest 
in me and I feel very proud when he in- 
troduces me as his little D. E. student. If 
he introduces me to someone who doesn’t 
know what D. E. is, we take turns, back 
and forth, telling about the program.” 

Student 2. “No matter what we do 
wrong she doesn’t get mad. She tells you 
what you did wrong and what you can do 
to do it right.” 

Student 3. “My boss is a hard man but 
he pushes you on to do a better job and 
he encourages you all along the way; the 
part I like about him best is the way he 
takes a personal interest in you.” 

Student 4. “He is always ready to give 
help to me as a trainee, never being too 
busy to take time out to explain some 
points on selling our merchandise or show- 
ing me how to display something just a 
little better.” 

Student 5. “Some people like to receive 
recognition or attain leadership or even 
dominate others, but he is always busy 
helping his employees to their best effort 
and does not consider himself.” 


Presentation 


In order to keep the proceedings secret 
as long as possible, elaborate plans were 
made for the notification of all persons 
concerned. The trainee who was to award 
the trophy to his boss, it was planned, 
would be informed about two days before — 
the banquet; the chairman of the com- 
mittee, who was to explain the purpose of 
the award, would be informed of the win- 
ner the afternoon of the banquet. The club 
adviser was responsible for having the 
trophy inscribed and the name covered. 
During the banquet, the trophy was to be 
placed on display in the center of the 
speakers’ table and the name to be un- 
coverdd just before the presentation. 

At both banquets, the manner in which 
the trainee made the presentation, honor- 
ing the winner, and at the same time, con- 
veying the thought that the trophy repre- 
sented the gratitude felt by all the trainees 
for their bosses, made the two events those 
to be long remembered by all who were 
present—well worth the effort expended. 
In determining how to rate others, the 
club members became more conscious of 
the way in which they, themselves, were 
being rated. 


Blood Saves Lives 


You can help prepare for a possible emer- 
gency by sharing your life-giving blood now. 
Call Your Local Red Cross Today and Make an Appointment 
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Speeawri The ABC Shorthand 


AMOUS ABC SHORTHAND ® 
Has Pioneered In 


LEADERSHIP 


* FIRST major advance in 


shorthand in the Twentieth Cen- 


in Business Education We 


student GRADUATION! 


truly “different” — truly NEW — 
FIRST Shorthand in the Twentieth Century * T offer tapes for 


FIRST because it Reduces Dropouts by TWO-THIRDS FIRST tapes for 


FIRST because it has cut learning time 75% — enables 
you to cut learning time for complete steno- ‘ 
graphic and secretarial courses in half i — FIRST . publish a new 


kind of Business English text. 


FI RST in Student Satisfaction and Achievement | i; FIRST 


to offer tapes for 
shorthand teaching! 


FIRST in Employer Preference 


FIR ST in Accuracy — turns out more accurate, more 
efficient stenographers! 


FIRST in Profits Mg * FIRST in national ad- 


worth of advertising tell- 
You ELIMINATE COMPETITION with a SPEEDWRITING shorthand a) o_o 


EXCLUSIVE franchise! Enroll more students . . . render better service. . . 
make MORE PROFIT with the course no other school in your city can offer! * FIRST ee 
SPEEDWRITING shorthand sells itself because it can be learned in a ‘cory stu- 


fraction of the time required by symbol systems . . . is accepted and pre- ey SPEEDWRITING 
ferred everywhere for its ease of learning, its efficiency, its unfailing A a successful a 


accuracy! Nationally advertised to 61 million PROSPECTS monthly & FIRST 
shorthand to 


via a $600,000.00 campaign—the largest in business school 
' the vast lucrative 
history! ADULT market — includ- 


ing many who previously 
failed symbol shorthands! 


* FIRST to offer superior 


service to teachers. 


*Remember, too, that if you teach SPEEDWRITING shorthand— a 
your students recommend YOUR school EXCLUSIVELY! * FIRST TRIPLE income 


A symbol shorthand student is a booster for your com- y from night school students — 
tts =f with a minimum of “dropouts. 


petition, as well! 
* FIRST to offer National 
Lifetime Privileges, Brush-Up 
and Transfer Privileges to 
tat graduates of over 400 schools 
; in the U. S., Canada, Cuba 
and Hawaii! 


. 


Surely it makes good sense—if there is no ve Most Important, SPEEDWRITING's adaptability to noes 
SPEEDWRITING school in your area — curriculum swells your profits! In addition to its use in the basic 
to find out what the EXCLUSIVE 6-W eeks Shorthand Course, or combined with typing in only 8 Weeks, 
SPEEDWRITING franchise ; SPEEDWRITING is outstandingly effective in the 4-6 Months 
can mean to you. F Stenographic Course and in the 6-8 Months Complete Secretarial 
. Course. Both on a long and short course basis, SPEEDWRITING 
is easier to sell because students are on-the-job 4 to 5 MONTHS 
SOONER! Thus long-term Stenographic Courses with SPEED- 
' WRITING offer students a “bargain,” yet YOU collect the same 

For details write: otal tuition per student as for symbol shorthands! 
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Publishing Co. 
Dept. 7503-8, 55 West 42nd Street New York 36, New York 


SIMPLE OPERATION of these Nationals speeds work and improves employee morale. 


INCREASED ACCURACY and more efficient accounting are valuable features of this National 


Accounting Machine. 


“Our alional System 


JOHN J. SINDER, Controller of the Electro Motive 
Mfg. Co., Inc. 


pays for itself every 14 months!’ —ktectro Motive Mig. Co., Inc. 


Willimantic, Connecticut 


“Business expansion creates ac- 
counting problems, but we were able 
to solve ours with the installation of 
a National System,” writes John J. 
Sinder, Controller of the Electro 
Motive Mfg. Co., Inc. “The replace- 
ment of costly manual bookkeeping 
with automatic Nationals has re- 
sulted in fewer errors and misun- 
derstandings, thereby increasing 
savings for us! 

“We use Nationals primarily for 
Payroll accounting. These machines 
are responsible for substantial reduc- 
tions in bookkeeping costs and sup- 
ply us with a clear financial picture 


of our operation. The National Sys- 
tem was easy to introduce to our 
employees, and we feel that its ease 
of operation was a prime factor in 
maintaining good employee morale. 

“In terms of overall savings and 
control, our National System saves 
us $10,680 a year, pays for itself 
every 14 months.” 


eff 
Controller of the 
Electro Motive Mfg. Co., Inc. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


Your company, too, can benefit from 
the time- and money-saving features of 
a National System. Nationals pay for 
themselves quickly through savings, 
then continue to return a regular profit 
to you. For complete information, call 
your nearby National representative 
today. You’ll find him listed in 

the yellow pages of your ¢°%>% 
phone book. 


*TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES. 


ADDING MACHINES * CASH REGISTERS 
wer paper (No Carson Require) 
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